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In Praise of Parochial Schools 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


— is something sacred. In 
the November, 1948, issue of The 
Allantic Monthly, Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer 
rolls up clouds of incense at the shrine 
of the American public school. It hap- 
pens that I went to a public high school 
in Brooklyn for four years, and, for 
some reason or other, I never realized 
the essential beatitude of that beneficent 
building. Perhaps it was because it 
was located in Brooklyn. But at any 
rate Mrs. Meyer has become keenly 
aware of the mysterious holiness that 
exudes from the public school. “‘When 
we realize, moreover, that the public 
school is the chief vehicle for mutual 
love, forgiveness, and tolerance between 
all races, classes and creeds, it becomes 
an act of vandalism to attack it and an 
act of piety to work towards its im- 
provement.” Earlier in her article she 
claims that ‘“‘the mediwval-minded 
groups among our clergy” have no 
respect for the unifying mission of the 
public school. 

Being a “medizval-minded cleric,”’ I 
would not dare to speak irreverently of 
the “‘chief vehicle for mutual love, for- 
giveness and tolerance.” The public 
school teachers, within the scope of their 
assigned duties, are doing a good work. 
But surely the admirers of the public 
school system should not look down their 
noses at us when we ascend the pulpit 
on Sunday to say a few words on behalf 


of the parochial school. There are a 
few lorgnetted lovebirds here and there 
who frown upon the parochial school as 
a “divisive force,’ but you won’t find 
them in the pews in front of you on 
Sunday. They are probably sitting up 
in bed and phoning a neighbor some 
gossip that will surely break up a 
beautiful friendship. 


WHY DO WE NEED PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS? 


To begin with, the parochial school 
is necessary for us Catholics. It is 
an obligation in conscience for us to 
learn about God, to love Him and to 
serve Him. We don’t attempt to 
judge the consciences of others: we 
simply say that we consider it. very 
important to know what God has told 
the human race with regard to our 
duties of knowledge, love and service. 
We believe that Jesus Christ is the only 
person who has been to the other world 
and has come to tell us what we have 
to believe and to do in order to get 
there. We believe that we have an 
obligation to give our children the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring this knowledge. It 
is the opinion of us Catholics that this 
knowledge is more important than art, 
science, literature, or any other field of 
secular learning or skill. 

We do not object to the public schools 
on the ground that they do not teach the 
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doctrines contained in the Catholic 
catechism. We don’t want to force 
Catholicism down the throats of non- 
Catholics. Nor do we even condemn 
the public schools for not teaching the 
Catholic moral code. The teachers and 
the experts who teach the teachers do 
not agree on any moral code; in fact, 
they do not agree on the nature and 
destiny of man. If they do not agree 
on the purpose for which man was made, 
how could they agree on a code accord- 
ing to which man should behave? As 
the noted Anglican writer, Bernard 
Iddings Bell, says: “‘We have no 
agreed-upon ethical ideology; there is 
nothing held as imperatively to be 
promoted or defended, nothing which 
compels the glad devotion of our chil- 
dren’s lives except they get returns in 
profits and praise” (Christian Century, 
February 9, 1949). 

We do not point the finger of scorn 
at the public schools for omitting religion 
from their curricula. If the parents of 
public school children want to give 
them that kind of education, that is 
their affair. Maybe they think they 
can compensate for the deficiency by 
means of a “released time program,” 
or perhaps they feel that they can give 
religious education at home. But we 
Catholics want our children to learn as 
much as possible about religion, and to 
learn it, not as a pious devotion for the 
home, but as divine truth that is inte- 
grated into every educational experience 
of the child at home or in the classroom. 
If you exclude religion from the class- 
room, you thereby label it “‘unimpor- 
tant.” The child knows that everything 
else of significance is studied in class; 
omission of religion means that the 
teachers consider it pious drivel. ‘Re- 
leased time programs” are very inade- 
quate to meet the need. 

There are many of our Protestant 
friends who are alarmed by the lack of 
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religious teaching in the public schools. 
The International Council of Religious 
Education recently made several recom- 
mendations in this regard. It stated 
that “religion and education are insep- 
arably related, and any attempt to 
separate them does violence to both.” 
That sentiment is probably the reason 
for the rather sudden increase in 
Protestant parochial schools, both in 
numbers and enrollment. Yet, the 
International Council did not favor the 
Protestant parochial school movement. 
It claimed that such schools would 
constitute a serious threat to public 
education and democracy. So, it rec- 
ommended that public schools teach the 
common religious tradition of “belief 
in God as the source of all spiritual 
values and material goods, the deter- 
miner of the destinies of nations and 
the loving father of all mankind.” 
The Council maintained that there 
is nothing in the McCollum decision 
to forbid such teaching in the pub- 
lic schools. Surely, this is wishful 
thinking! 


OUR SCHOOLS ARE LEGALLY PART 
OF AMERICAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The parochial school is American. 
Some bigoted writers refer to Catholic 
attempts to receive Federal Aid for 
Catholic schools as “the camel’s nose 
under the tent.”” They make out the 
parochial school to be an _ outsider 
trying to intrude itself into the tent of 
American education. As Father J. 
Courtney Murray has shown, the camel 
is in the tent and has a right to be there. 
The Oregon School Case decided that 
American parents have a right to send 
their children to Catholic schools under 
the compulsory education laws. In 
other words, the parochial school is 
legally every bit as much a part of the 
American school system as is the public 
school. 
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The parochial school is American 
moreover because all American schools 
originally were religious schools. The 
public school didn’t come onto the 
American scene till the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, imported from 
Germany by Horace Mann. In his 
Farewell Address, Washington said: 
“Reason and experience both forbid us 
to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of the religious 
principle.” Catholic teaching has been 
a bulwark of national morality especially 
in times of war. Our schools have al- 
ways hammered hard at the moral 
obligation of all Catholics to obey their 
lawful rulers, and to defend their country 
in time of war. The graduates of paro- 
chial schools have died in numbers be- 
yond their proportion of the population 
on American and foreign battlefields. 
The moral code that is taught in Catholic 
schools to-day is the same code that was 
taught to Washington and the Revolu- 
tionary leaders in the early days of this 
country. 

The Catholic teachers believe that 
education by itself does not make a man 
moral. In that they agree with the 
better minds of the past and present. 
Herbert Spencer wrote: “Did much 
knowledge and piercing intelligence 
suffice to make men good, then Bacon 
should have been honest, and Napoleon 
should have been just.”” And Huxley 
said: ‘If I am a knave or a fool, teach- 
ing me to read and write won’t make me 
less of either one or the other.” If we 
want to see what happens to a nation 
that has outlawed religion from educa- 
tion, take a look at France. We know 
the educational record of that country 
in the first part of this century and be- 
fore—and we also know what happened 
when the Nazis attacked the Maginot 
Line. The national character and the 
national defenses crumbled as if eaten 
by termites. 


OUR SCHOOLS ARE NEEDED TO 
STEM TIDE OF PAGANISM 


In these days especially there is need 
of strong religious teaching to counter- 
act the spirit of the time. We have 
reached new depths in immorality. 
There has always been a tide flowing 
against the graduates of Christian 
schools but to-day the tide of paganism 
is more powerful than it has been for 
centuries. Witness the recent words of 
the Director-General of the World 
Health Organization: 


“. . . a system which imposes an 
early belief in one’s own sinfulness . 
with its consequent inferiority feelings 
and anxiety, must be harmful to inter- 
human relationships. . .” 


According to Mr. Chisholm, this “‘dread- 
fully damaging concept” of original sin 
prevents people from loving themselves 
in a “‘healthy natural way which toler- 
antly accepts all their own human urges 
as normal and inevitable aspects of the 
healthily functioning man or woman.”’ 
That is what the school-graduate has to 
fight to-day. Can he possibly succeed 
in conquering temptation if he has 
learned no religious reasons why he 
should make the attempt? The Cross 
will always be a stumbling block for the 
irreligious, but the religious man has 
to be a revolutionary to carry his cross 
successfully to-day. 

The teaching in Catholic schools is 
competent and effective, and is, to say 
the least, comparable to that of the 
public schools in secular subjects. It is 
very difficult to judge the results of 
education. In order to do so, we would 
have to know about the various factors 
that bear upon the child’s aptitudes, 
such as native intelligence, home con- 
ditions, social environment, etc. How- 
ever, there is no body of statistics that 
bears witness to the inferiority of 
Catholic school teaching. As a matter 
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of fact, what few statistics exist point 
to the superiority of parochial school 
teaching. A rather large amount of 
data was compiled in 1946 in connection 
with the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
published by the World Book Company 
(cfr. Catholic Educational Review, Decem- 
ber, 1948, p. 647). The data was based 
on an analysis of some 100,000 ele- 
mentary parochial school pupils. 
Twelve aptitudes such as Arithmetic 
Problems, Word Recognition, etc., were 
tested. In all subjects and at all levels 
(except in Science and Reading Com- 
prehension) the parochial school 
achievement was consistently superior 
to the national averages of public school 
children. 


CLOSE ALLIANCE BETWEEN PUPIL 
AND TEACHER IN CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 


I think that one of the most telling 
reasons for the merit of parochial 
school teaching is the alliance between 
pupil and teacher. Catholic school 
children generally feel much closer to a 
nun or to a teaching Brother than do 
public school children to their teachers. 
Lessons penetrate more deeply when 
there is a close bond of friendship or 
admiration between instructor and pupil. 
In public high school, the teacher seemed 
to me to be a sort of talking book but 
not a real person. I have never re- 
turned to that high school since gradua- 
tion to continue any personal acquaint- 
ances. There was one teacher whom 
I highly respected; he was a Mason but 
very fair to the Church in his History 
class. I happened to seehimona Hudson 
River Day Line boat a few years ago with 
some persons who were apparently mem- 
bers of his family. It seemed strange to 
me to find that he really had flesh and 
blood relatives. Yet, over the years I 
have corresponded with Sister O., who 
taught me in grammar school and [ still 
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occasionally visit her. I suppose some 
pedagogues might claim that a personal 
relationship is not desirable in educa- 
tion. On the other hand, you will find 
that the truly successful teacher is the 
one who can convey himself as well as 
his lesson to the child. 


MANY NON-CATHOLICS PREFER 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


There are many non-Catholics who 
prefer the parochial school to the public 
school in the education of their children. 
There are many reasons for this. First, 
there is the undoubted fact that Catho- 
lic schools inculcate reverence for au- 
thority—so many of the public school 
educational fads belittle the rdéle of 
authority. I know of one classroom 
where the teacher’s desk has been re- 
moved because it is an authoritarian 
symbol, and the teacher sits at a child’s 
desk. Many of the modern systems of 
education try to eliminate the “father 
image”’ from the classroom. 

A few years ago in Washington, a 
U. S. Army Colonel asked the pastor of 
a Catholic church if he could enter his 
children in the parochial school, even 
though he and the children were non- 
Permission was given, and 
the pastor was surprised to find five 
children appearing the next day at the 
school. The Colonel felt that there was 
no substitute for parochial school dis- 
cipline. Many other non-Catholic 
children will be found in Catholic 
schools because their parents do not 
wish them to become guinea-pigs for 
one of the latest pedagogical experi- 
ments. 

As the McCollum decision is applied 
by the various State courts, we can 
expect that more and more non-Catholic 
parents will ask to enter their children 
in parochial schools. For the McCollum 
decision, strictly interpreted, means the 
stifling of cultural education. Mr. Jus- 
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tice Jackson mentioned this point in his 
written opinion in that case. To outlaw 
religion from the schools means to out- 
law the discussion of those ideas that 
underlie the great art and music and 
literature of our Western culture. Dean 
Christian Gauss of Princeton recently 
wrote: “‘The student cannot understand 
Gothic architecture or Italian painting or 
the music of Bach, the poems of Homer, 
Vergil, Dante, Milton or even T. S. 
Eliot, or the novels of Melville or Haw- 
thorne, unless he understands the reli- 
gious conception on which they are 
based.” 

In the maelstrom of controversy about 
Federal Aid to parochial schools, it 
seems to me that the major considera- 
tion is, not the dollars and cents in- 
volved, but the principle of recognition 
of the parochial schools as a constituent 
part of the American school system. 
The Oregon School case established the 
right of Catholic parents to send their 
children to Catholic schools. We intend 
to hold that right in the face of any 
opposition. We could, no doubt, come 
to a showdown in this matter by closing 
all parochial schools immediately. The 
result would be immediate chaos in the 
public schools: they could not hope to 
accommodate the 3,000,000 children 
from Catholic schools. It would more- 
over mean that the public school 
teachers, already receiving a pitifully 
insufficient salary, would have to take 
a heavy cut in their monthly wages, 
but Catholic authorities have no inten- 
tion of using these strong-arm methods. 

By fair and reasonable arguments we 
can show the American people the merits 
of our case. Americans have a sense of 
justice: they especially resent any 
interference with the Constitutional 
right of religious worship and freedom 
of conscience. We Catholics believe 
that we have a duty in conscience to 
know, love and serve God, and we know 


that our duty of Christian education 
cannot be fulfilled in a secular school 
even if the unreligious teaching of the 
secular school is compensated for by 
home training. We have a _ moral 
obligation to send Catholic children to 
Catholic schools. We therefore strenu- 
ously object to those agencies which are 
attempting to bring about legislation 
that would mean the death of parochial 
schools and enforced attendance of 
Catholic children at the public schools. 
To deny the parochial school its place 
in the sun is to deny the right of freedom 
of conscience. 


CATHOLICS MUST INSIST 
ON THEIR RIGHTS 


We have a Catholic population of 
over 25,000,000. We bear weight in 
these United States, and we intend “‘to 
throw our weight around” in defense 
of the right of Christian education. 
Barbara Ward, at a Herald-Tribune 
Forum, said that she was a Catholic 
because the Church can save her from 
the interior slavery of her passions and 
will fight for her against the exterior 
slavery of dictators. To force Catho- 
lics to attend public schools is slavery, 
and there are signs of a growing move- 
ment in America to fasten on us such a 
slavery. The opening wedge of the 
campaign is the refusal of Federal Aid 
to Catholic schools, thereby implying 
that parochial schools have no right to 
such aid. As part of the American 
educational system, we have every right 
to such aid and we intend to fight for 
that right. 

We Catholics are not asking for any 
special favors in regard to the parochial 
schools. Weare simply demanding that 
our rights under the Constitution be re- 
spected. We have never done anything 
to cast suspicion upon our patriotism, 
but we have in our schools inculcated 
the highest ideals of love of country. 
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Perhaps some day this American 
government will fall. If that should 
ever happen, it will be brought about 
against the will of our Catholic people 
and in spite of the teaching of Catholic 
schools. In 1857 Macaulay, the Brit- 
ish historian, wrote these lines to an 
American friend: 

“Your Republic will be as fearfully 
plundered and laid waste by barbarians 
in the twentieth century as the Roman 
Empire was in the fifth, with this dif- 
ference, that the Huns and Vandals will 
have been engendered within your own 
country by your own institutions.”’ 
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Macaulay may yet prove to be a good 
prophet. Who knows? But there is 
something that every Catholic knows— 
that no Judith Coplons are being grad- 
uated from parochial schools. There is 
one American institution that will never 
nurture any twentieth-century Huns 
and Vandals to ravage America: this 
institution will be faithful unto death 
to the principles of the Constitution. 
The parochial school is marked with a 
cross, and is dedicated to the glory of 
God and the freedom of these United 
States. 














Religion and Social Problems 


By JOSEPH PRZUDZIK, Ph.D., A.A.S.W. 


» say that to-day’s world is in 
a sorry state is to-utter a truism neither 
striking nor arresting. To say that the 
cure for to-day’s ills is simple is to cause 
a lift of many a sophisticated eyebrow, 
neither used to simplicity nor wanting 
it. To insist that the basic cause for 
humanity’s plight is the disintegration 
of mankind’s moral sense is to cast an 
atom bomb into the midst of a material- 
istically minded pseudo-intelligentsia 
neither anxious nor willing to give up its 
position as arbiter of man’s social wel- 
fare. 

Yet, it is becoming gradually clearer 
that the cause of our grief is too great a 
concentration on material things; and 
it is becoming generally more accepted 
that a cure can be effected only by a 
return to the things of the spirit. That 
truth has been obscured by many 
factors. When war broke out upon the 
world, with its concomitant horrors of 
bloodshed, destruction, disease, hunger 
and all forms of human misery, at the 
same time there broke out recrimina- 
tions against religion for not having 
done something about it. For centuries 
religion had been preaching a doctrine 
which, if heeded, would bring about 
enlightenment, peace and happiness to 
all the world. Its teachings, exhorta- 
tions and warnings were disregarded or 
scoffed at. But when this disregard 
resulted in the international hari-kari 
it had predicted, warned and worked 
against, then the scoffers began to be- 
wail that religion was to blame for not 
having stopped the world self-massacre. 
The history of religion gives continual 


evidence that it has always tried to 
advance human welfare, both spiritual 
and physical; that it, more than any 
other agency in the world, has used every 
means, great and small, to direct 
humanity to its highest destiny; that 
it has been most efficacious in binding 
up the wounds of humanity, collectively 
and individually, whenever humanity 
through its own foolishness or malice 
gets hurt. More than that, religion 
has tried every means, human and 
divine, to prevent man from getting 
hurt. Man, however, has not always 
acknowledged the debt of gratitude that 
is religion’s due. 

EVILS OF THE WORLD ARE 

NOT NEW 

The evils from which the world is 
suffering are not new. About nineteen 
centuries ago, a foremost teacher of the 
Christian era, wrote to his followers at 
Ephesus: ‘Brethren, see how you walk 
circumspectly, not as unwise, but as 
wise; redeeming the times because the 
days are evil.” When we read these 
words, we seem to hear Paul speaking 
not to the ancient Ephesians but to the 
whole world to-day. [iow well. in how 
few wurds, he synopsizes, describes our 
times! “‘The days are evil,” he says. 
And he was not 2 kill-joy; he was a 
keen observer, an astute and common- 
sense man. So to-day, were he with us, 
he would make the same observation, 
though perhaps with even greater rea- 
son, force and insistence. The deeper 

1 Joseph Przudzik, “Education and Delin- 


nm, in HoMILeTic AND Pasvora REvIEw, 
ptember, 1942. 
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one’s insight, the more fully would one 
have to agree with him. 


ACCUMULATION OF LUSTS, 
GREEDS, INJUSTICES 


The present writer is no more a pessi- 
mist, no more a kill-joy, than was Paul. 
Nor does he claim unusual knowledge, 
training, experience or understanding. 
But one does not need to be a genius to 
realize that the Apostle was right. 
The time of our days is bad, and its 
evil is caused by a material and spiritual 
decay, the stench of which no highly 
flowered perfume of words can disguise. 
The evil is not only of to-day, of the 
preceding decade, or of the preceding 
century. To-day’s sorrow is an accu- 
mulation of the lusts, greeds and in- 
justices that have been festering in the 
heart of mankind since practically the 
beginning of man’s history on earth. 
Our inventions, our luxuries, our wealth, 
our much-vaunted progress, our so- 
called advance in culture, arts and 
sciences—have these things really ad- 
vanced the happiness of the world? 
Or, on the contrary, are not these 
things frequently the cause of the world’s 
misfortunes? Have not these things 
often caused men to forget the finer 
instincts, the nobler, more spiritual 
ideals? Have they not often caused 
men to remove themselves further from 
God? If culture and civilization wish 
to fulfill their purpose, which is to 
advance the good of all men, then cul- 
ture, civilization, progress must bring 
men close to God. Otherwise, they 
are not good but evil. 


GOVERNMENTAL ABUSES IN 
TOTALITARIAN LANDS 


Consider the countries where Nazi, 
Fascist, Communist or any other kind 
of totalitarian ideals predominated or 
predominate. Human dignity, human 
rights, human decency, no longer exist 
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‘ pleasure of the conquerors. 


there. The State is supreme, the indi- 
vidual is nothing. The Church, for 
instance, has been subjugated to the 
whims of immoral, power-seeking dema- 
gogues. Ministers of religion and faith- 
ful laity alike have been imprisoned or 
killed if they dared oppose the totali- 
tariantyranny. Euthanasia or so-called 
mercy killing was actually practised on 
the old, the sick, the disabled, the un- 
desirable. During the years of the 
Hitler terror we heard of wholesale 
slaughter of Jews in Nazi-dominated 
Europe. Girls and young women of the 
conquered countries were exported into 
governmental brothels for the carnal 
Even be- 
fore the late war, there admittedly 
existed in Germany governmental camps 
where women were sent to have relations 
with the men of their choice in order to 
produce offspring for the glory of their 
race. Country after country has been 
stripped of its public and private wealth, 
its historic and cultural monuments 
barbarically desecrated, as it groaned 
under the iron-shod heel of the con- 
querors. St Paul was right. The 
times are evil. 


HUMAN CONDITIONS IN 

COMMUNIST LANDS 

In countries where victorious Com- 
munism rules, are human conditions 
any better? Is life happier, nobler? 
Has the Communist theory of the ab- 
solute equality of all resulted in anything 
except the right of the masses to equal 
misery)? Has the basic Marxian as- 
sumption that no man has a right to 
private property abolished poverty and 
brought the millennium of plenty to the 
common man?? Has the Communist 





2 Robert Kane, “Socialism,” pp. 31-32; 
Wm. L. White, “Report on the Russians” 
(1942); Michael Cronin, ‘‘Science of Ethics,” 
II, 261 sq. 

3 Cathrein-Gettlemann, ‘Socialism’ (rev. 
Am. ed.), p. 46; John A. Ryan, “Distributive 
Justice,” 145 sq. 
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attitude of militant atheism raised the 
dignity of man’s concept of his origin, 
has it spread the idea of charity in man’s 
relation to man or to society? In 
1923, Lenin, demigod of Communism, 
said: “‘We must hate—hatred is the 
basis of Communism.”> In 1945, Velko 
Korach, Yugoslavia’s Communist min- 
ister of information, called love of man- 
kind a bourgeois view, a capitalist cor- 
ception. Has the vaunted Communist 
liberty from traditionally accepted moral 
standards raised the tone of social rela- 
tions, made more decent the relations 
of men and women? The civilizing 
influence of Communism is such that 
ex-Ambassador Bullitt declared that Rus- 
sia can hold the countries she has re- 
cently swallowed only by uncivilizing 
them. And that process of unciviliza- 
tion and reducing the standards of 
living and liberty of occupied countries 
to the Soviet level is now in full prog- 
ress.? In 1917, Lenin revived Ivan 
the Terrible’s secret police; to-day 
Stalin’s NKVD, numbering 600,000, is 
enforcing liberty throughout the territor- 
ies Sovietism has devoured. From the 
beginning, the Communist creed taught 
that the supreme good was the establish- 
ment of a Communist dictatorship 
throughout the world; to-day, Lenin’s 
principles of ruse, cunning, unlawful 
methods, evasions, and lies still are an 
integral part of the Soviet foreign policy. 
Bullitt concludes that, since the Soviet 
dictator continues to believe in the neces- 
sity of destroying democratic capitalist 
states and conquering the world for Com- 
munism; since he continues to order 





4David Goldstein, ‘‘Nation of Fatherless 
Children”’ (first ed.), 138 sq. 

5 Lenin, Speech before Dept. of Education, 
uoted by Johnson, “Russia in the Grip of 
Conan” 132-133. 

an Radista, ‘“Yugoslavia’s Tragic 

Lesson to the World,” in Readers Digest, 
October, 1946, p. 147. 

7 Wm. C. Bullitt, ““The Great Globe Itself” 
(Scribner, 1946). 


colossal increases in steel production and 
other war material at a time when the 
people living under his yoke desperately 
need bread, no doubt remains as to his 
determination to continue an aggressive 
policy. John Foster Dulles confirms 
his view, pointing out that Soviet 
policy continues to take away those 
personal freedoms which are our most 
precious political and religious heritage, 
liberties for which we fought in the 
past, for which we may have to fight 
again in the future. And Communism 
is endeavoring to extend its claims to 
jurisdiction over these freedoms even 
on non-Russiam soil, as witness the 
recent Kosenkina case. So, again, St. 
Paul was right. The times are bad. 


SOCIAL AND MORAL SITUATION 

IN THE U. S. A. 

Are social, political and moral con- 
ditions in our own country any better? 
Have we escaped the evils of the times? 
It is estimated that in America sixty 
percent of the people have no religious 
affiliation. Because of this fact, one 
cannot open a newspaper, one cannot 
listen to the radio, one cannot go to 
a place of public entertainment without 
encountering mention of every imagi- 
nable sin or vice—open, hidden or insinu- 
ated. Family life, which is the founda- 
tion of peace and the greatest earthly 
happiness man can enjoy, has been 
severely undermined. The divorce 
courts are doing a thriving business 
such as is unknown in the annals of world 
degeneracy. Before the war, in Reno 
alone 3000 divorces were granted yearly. 
Now the number has spiraled to dizzy 
heights. And other communities are 
doing their best to rival Reno’s record. 
Not long ago, newspapers carried an 
item enumerating localities in the coun- 
try where the divorce rate was higher 


8 John F. Dulles, “Thoughts on Soviet 
Foreign Policy,” in Life (June 3 and 10, 1946). 
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than the marriage rate. Our hospitals 
are crowded with patients suffering 
because of their own excesses or because 
of the wrongs done them by others. 
Our reformatories and penitentiaries 
are again beginning to burst their walls, 
as they did during the late depression 
of the 30’s, so full are they of wrong- 
doers. Our insane asylums are so 
crowded that in many States persons 
committed to an institution by a san- 
ity board have to wait a year or more 
before they can be accepted, because 
there is noroom for them. Our juvenile 
delinquency rate is rising so speedily 
and is getting so far out of control that 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
reported ready to intervene in an effort 
to stem the tide. 


SHORTAGES OF NECESSITIES IN 
A LAND OF PLENTY 


Nor is this all. In our paradise of 
reputed plenty, more than four years 
after the end of the war, shortages of 
ordinary necessities are still so acute 
that the morale of the citizenry seems 
to be losing some of its faith in the 
American system. Confidence in our 
form of government is being shaken. 
People are beginning to listen to false 
prophets. How else could the so-called 
Progressive Party and Dixiecrats get so 
great a following and flourish. Veter- 
ans after returning home from foxholes 
and dreaming of vine-covered cottages 
are crowded into tenements less fit 
for human habitation than they were 
when the boys left for over there. 
Frequently the veteran finding even 
such accommodations is considered 
lucky to have found them. Many con- 
sumer goods, the measure of America’s 
high standard of living, are worn out by 
prolonged use and are replaceable, if at 
all, only at impossible prices. Manipu- 
lations of governmental funds and con- 
tracts by persons in high governmental 
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positions have become so scandalous 
that they require senatorial investi- 
gation. Even manipulation of govern- 
mental legislation for the aggrandize- 
ment of large vested interests at the 
expense of the national welfare has 
become so rampant as to require denun- 
ciation by no less a personage than the 
President of the United States, who in 
some instances did not hesitate to men- 
tion names. As a result, respect for 
law and authority has dwindled and is 
all but lost. Are the times good? 


CAUSES OF WORLD CONDITIONS 
ANALYZED 


There can be no denying, therefore, 
that weighty social problems face the 
world to-day, that they have been be- 
coming steadily more serious for gener- 
ations and centuries. Nor can it be 
doubted that their cause lies deep in 
human nature itself. The first re- 
corded evil in the history of mankind 
pointed to human greed and pride as the 
beginning of that evil. It is recorded 
that man had an orchard of fruit trees 
to eat from, but his greed insisted that 
he also eat from the one tree he was 
forbidden to use; it is recorded that he 
had the intelligence which was perfect 
in its class, but he demanded the intelli- 
gence of the Divinity. Look at the 
event as you will, literally or symboli- 
cally. The fact remains that thus began 
the world’s ills. I submit that these 
two factors of greed and pride, however 
changed in appearance, have been 
present at the bottom of all mankind’s 
ills and miseries throughout the ages. 

This is no mere sanctimonious effu- 
sion of shop-worn pious sentiments, 
no mere wishful thinking of day-dream- 
ing reformers. It is the considered 
conclusion of businessmen, economists, 
scientists, students, teachers, thinkers, 
workers, men of various professions, all 
those who are capable of thinking to 
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ultimate causes. The analytic mind of 
Pope Leo XIII, in public utterences that 
have become basic tenets in progressive 
twentieth-century thinking, planning 
and action for social betterment, pointed 
out that social, economic, political and 
moral evils have befallen mankind be- 
cause public institutions and laws have 
repudiated religion, because labor has 
been sacrificed to callous employers 
and the greed of unrestrained competi- 
tion, because wealth has been concen- 
trated in the proud hands of the few, be- 
cause trade monoply has been manipu- 
lated by a small number of the very 
rich for their own aggrandizement, en- 
abling them to lay upon the masses a 
yoke little better than slavery itself.® 
Since this pronouncement, the pendulum 
may have swung somewhat, but the 
ills remain and their underlying causes 
remain the same. 


ECONOMIC DEPRESSIONS AS 
SYMPTON OF DECAY 


Businessmen like Irving Laures!® and 
John Moody" have been able to reduce 
causes of economic depressions to moral 
lapses. The modern gospel of success, 
the highest aim of which is to acquire 
a multitude of material things, to rise 
on the ladder of opulence, to measure 
the worth of everything by its money 
value, is at the bottom of practically all 
the ills of our times, they claim. This 
is demonstrated equally by the feverish 
scramble of a munitions combine for 
governmental contracts, or the greedy 
grasping of a totalitarian government 
for the territory of its neighbors. 
Historians like Wyndham Lewis and 
Edmund Walsh, S.J., have seconded this 
idea, declaring that the avarice of 


® Po Leo XIII, “Rerum Novarum” 
(Conditions of Labor). 

10 Irving Laures, ‘““Ten Causes of the Depres- 
sion,” in America, XLVII, 378-380. 

11 John Moody, “The Trouble with Our 
World,” in Commonweal, XIII, 315. 


monied powers has enslaved the masses, 
crushed human dignity and independ- 
ence, and reduced life and thought to a 
joyless, mechanized standard.'* Im- 
portant thinkers and teachers in the 
social and economic fields like Joseph 
Husslein,'* John A. Ryan,'* and Bishop 
Francis Hass have pointed out that all 
the agrarian problems, labor problems, 
unemployment problems, housing prob- 
lems, class struggle problems, high cost 
of living problems, health problems 
plaguing the world are to be traced to 
“our modern paganism and its inordi- 
nate desire for Juxury and pleasure.” 
Educators like Robert Hutchins’ and 
Nicholas Murray Butler have warned 
against the social implications of edu- 
cational systems where religion is exiled 
or scoffed at, the result of which is “to 
give paganism a new importance and 
influence.”’'5 


SCIENTISTS AND STATESMAN ON 
RELIGIOUS DECLINE 


Prominent scientists like Carl Jung'® 
and Henry Link have concluded that 
mental illnesses in individuals and na- 
tions and in society at large are caused 
because men and nations have lost that 
which only a living religion can give; 
they have declared that religion is the 
only force that can solve the inevitable 
moral and intellectual conflicts of so- 
ciety.‘7. Former Communist officials 
and sympathizers like Victor Krav- 
chenko, Bogdan Radista, and Louis 
Budenz have admitted that Com- 
munism’s most violent attack is on 


12 Wyndham Lewis, “Charles of Europe,” 
336; Edmund Walsh, “The Fall of the Russian 
Empire: The Last Stand.” 

18 Joseph Husslein, “The World Problem,” 
15-23. 

144 John A. Ryan, “New Social Order,” 
in Catholic Action (October, 1932) 15. 

15N. M. Butler, Address at Columbia 
University, November 28, 1930. 

16H. J. Forman, “One Day Can Change 
Your Life,” in Cosmopolitan, November, 1941. 

17 Henry Link, “Return to Religion,” 104. 
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religion, because religion is the chief 
source of resistance to Communism’s 
perverted encroachments on all phases 
of life.18 Even men of war like General 
MacArthur have insisted that lack of 
religion is at the bottom of most of 
humanity’s woes. ‘The world’s prob- 
lems,” he said, “‘are basically spiritual. 
Economics, power, politics, collectivism 
—these are but surface difficulties that 
come and go. Below these, and at the 
root of most of our troubles, is the lack of 
religious faith. The sooner we realize 


18 Victor Kravchenko, ‘‘I Chose Freedom” 
(Scribners, 1946). 


this, the sooner we shall have peace and 
order.’’?9 

We are not, therefore, entering a case 
of special pleading when we insist on the 
tremendous significance of the religious 
factor in life adjustments, whether these 
be of individuals or nations. We are 
simply again calling it to the attention 
of all who have the intelligence to see 
what is basically wrong with the world, 
who have the courage to acknowledge it, 
and who may have enough love for 
mankind to try to do something about it. 


19 Quoted in Register (Nat. ed., June 20, 
1947). 











Brownson Speaks of the 
Fathers 


By THOMAS R. RYAN, C.PP.S. 


L. was Daniel Sargeant who 
remarked almost two decades ago that 
Orestes Brownson busied himself in his 
day answering not a few questions a 
hundred years before they were even 
asked. And now that an effort is being 
made to popularize the writings of 
the Fathers of the Church by doing 
them into vernacular editions under 
Catholic auspices, it may not be uninter- 
esting to recall that a hundred years ago 
Orestes Brownson was calling for a 
revival of interest in the writings of the 
Fathers—and not uninteresting to can- 
vass the reasons with which he backed 
that appeal. Briefly stated, the emi- 
nent value of the writings of the Fathers 
he saw largely in the fact that their 
pages contain the answers to so many of 
the problems of modern life and society 
—even more so than do the writings of 
the great divines of the Middle Ages. 
For the state of society during the 
patristic age, especially the latter part, 
was in many respects not dissimilar to 
our own. And then, too, Brownson 
preferred the Fathers:to the schoolmen 
inasmuch as he preferred theology in its 
synthesis to theology in its analysis— 
his own mind was decidedly of the syn- 
thetic mould. While asserting that he 
saw an imperishable miracle in every 
article of the Summa Theologica of the 
Angel of the Schools, he was an Augus- 
tinian rather than a Thomist in his 
leanings; to him the great St. Augus- 


1 Brownson, Quarterly Review (1873), p. 419. 


tine was without a peer in the whole 
range of superior human genius.? 
When reviewing in 1853 the Essays of 
Cardinal Wiseman, with observations 
on the problems and controversies of 
the day, Brownson expatiated on the 
importance of the Fathers, especially 
those of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
who had dealt in their day with a society 
similar in tone and condition to that of 
the modern world. “‘We are much 
nearer,” he said, ‘“‘in our manners, our 
moral habits, and our modes of thought 
to the Romans under the earlier Chris- 
tian emperors, than we are to our an- 
cestors of the Middle Ages, and mod- 
ern society, especially in our own coun- 
try, is far more Roman than feudal. 
We live, too, all through Christendom, 
in an old and crumbling society, and our 
vices and errors are those of the Roman 
empire, from Constantine to Augustulus, 
rather than those of the Middle Ages. 
In the study of dogma, or morals, in 
seeking systematic arrangement, pre- 
cision of thought, and exactness of 
expression, we must undoubtedly give 
our days and nights to the great medie- 
val doctors, but in studying how to deal 
with a civilization in its decrepitude, 
with a society that crumbles around us, 
how to meet the errors that spring from 
pride, refinement, excess, and sordid 
worldliness, we must leap over the 
Middle Ages and make ourselves masters 
of the great writers of the fourth and 


fifth centuries, and of the history of the 
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Roman world from the time the Church 
emerged from the Catacombs to the 
downfall of the Western Empire.” 


FATHERS FURNISH ANSWERS TO 
MODERN PROBLEMS 


The objections raised in those times to 
the Christian ethic and in our own, are 
put forth by the advocates of an aggres- 
sive paganism, and in reading the Fa- 
thers we learn the answers to the ques- 
tions of our own modern day. “‘We 
do not know,” he went on to say, “a 
single intellectual, moral, or social 
question, which comes up to-day, that 
was not raised and solved during those 
centuries, if not in the precise form in 
which we have to meet it, at least the 
same in substance. When you read 
St. Chrysostom, you feel you are reading 
acontemporary author, and the question 
discussed by St. Augustine in his 
De Civitate Dei is really the great ques- 
tion we have to discuss to-day. The 
non-Catholic of his time declared the 
decay and fall of the empire were owing 
to the introduction and spread of 
Christianity, and the non-Catholics 
of to-day tell us that the decline of 
Spain and Portugal and the Italian 
republics from their former grandeur is 
owing to Catholicity. In the time of 
St. Augustine they charged to the 
Church the political and social evils 
endured, and they charge the political 
and social evils of our times to the same 
cause. Then and now the real charge 
against our religion is that she does not 
save the world from temporal ills, or 
create a paradise on earth. It is in the 
name of the world at both epochs that 
she is arraigned. ‘To the great Fathers 
of that epoch we must recur for instruc- 
tion as to the best mode of dealing with 
our own” (“‘ Works,” Vol. X, p. 461). 

Having a greater appreciation of the 
Fathers of the Church than was perhaps 
shared by some of his contemporaries, 
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Brownson was sometimes accused in his 
day of coming short of a full appreciation 
of the great scholastic theologians of 
the Middle Ages. But the accusation 
was scarcely well-founded. He was in 
no sense a party to the violent attacks 
made on the Scholastics by Professor 
Froshammer, and to some extent by 
Professor Dollinger. The simple fact 
is-that his keen critical eye quickly 
detected the weak points as well as the 
strong points in any intellectual system. 
He asserted that he loved and revered as 
much as any man the great medieval 
divines, and that the Summa Theologica 
of the Angel of the Schools, when prop- 
erly studied, gives one the sum of all 
theology and all philosophy. But, af- 
ter all, few will study it with sufficient 
care and diligence to seize its theology 
in its unity and totality. The method of 
treatment is analytic, that of division, 
which is exhaustive. The subject is 
divided into parts, then the parts are 
divided into questions, and then the 
questions are subdivided into articles. 
Nothing could be more convenient for 
the professor, but there is danger that 
the student, if of the ordinary mind, may 
lose himself in a wealth of detail, and 
fail to rise to a conception of Christian 
truth in its unity and synthesis. ‘St. 
Thomas,” he pointed out, “had himself 
studied and seen theology in its unity 
and synthesis, and seldom if ever for a 
moment loses sight of truth in its unity 
and integrity; but this cannot be said of 
feebler minds who follow him, and still 
less of feebler minds yet who follow 
them, and consult him only on special 
questions or in special articles, and even 
that at second or third hand. These 
often master all theology and philosophy 
in their details, without ever having 
a single conception of them in their 
unity and integrity, in their mutual 


- relations, connections, and dependen- 


cies.” 
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“Scholasticism has, undoubtedly, in- 
troduced just and accurate distinctions, 
favored clearness, exactness, and pre- 
cision in details, but it has, I think, at the 
same time led to a neglect of synthesis, 
and tended to enfeeble, rather than to 
invigorate, thought. It has had not a 
little to do in producing, indirectly, 
that Frivolezza, so universal in the last 
century and not wholly unknown in the 
present, and which made the philosophi- 
cal, scientific, and literary world regard 
as its representative the shallow Vol- 
taire, prince of persiflage, superficial 
erudition, and still more superficial 
thought” (ibid., Vol. II, p. 223). 


THE CHURCH FATHERS AND THE 
SCHOLASTICS 


The synthetic theology of the Fathers, 
on the other hand, Brownson thought 
more calculated to move and inspire its 
readers, to invigorate and elevate them 
above themselves. The comely forms 
of organic Christian truth, he thought, 
are more readily seen in the animated 
pages of the Fathers than in those of the 
schoolmen. “It is not,” he said, “that 
the Fathers are less philosophical, less 
solid, less profound, or less logical 
than the Scholastics; the Contra Gen- 
tiles of St. Thomas, able as it is, does not 
compare with the De Civitate Dei of St. 
Augustine. But the Scholastics wrote 
for scholars, for professors, and to make 
accomplished schoolmasters, able and 
well-appointed professors; they dis-/ 
sected with great care and niceness the 
whole body of theology, and described 
with great accuracy its separate parts, 
bones, muscles, joints, and tendons, 
giving its complete anatomy; while 
the Fathers present the living body 
of faith palpitating with life and 
health, in its beauty and strength, and 
captivating the soul with the sweetness 
of its voice and the infinite grace of its 
motions. They present the living body, 


not its dry bones; realities, not ab- 
stractions or empty conceptions. They 
do not stretch the dead body of truth 
on the dissecting table, or cut it up into 
separate questions or articles, and treat 
each one as if it were a whole; they 
present not the dead but the living 
Christ: living in His Church, dwelling 
in the hearts of the faithful, operating 
by the spirit in their souls, and feeding 
them with His own living and life- 
giving body in the Blessed Sacrament. 
St. Paul is their model theologian, 
their Philosophus; they are filled with 
his spirit and warmed with his ardent 
love. Christ is all in all, the Alpha and 
Omega for them. Their pages in- 
struct, inspire, and move us; they ele- 
vate us above ourselves, and enable us 
to speak with a force and eloquence not 
our own. They are the pages, after the 
Holy Scriptures, for us in these times, 
when the world is lapsing into paganism 
and lies festering in iniquity, to read and 
study.” 


THE SCHOLASTICS TOWER OVER 
THE MODERNS 


But when enlarging on the reasons 
why he had a greater liking for the writ- 
ings of the Fathers than those of the 
schoolmen, he was always quick to 
protest that he did not wish to underrate 
in any way the great medieval divines. 
Most men in modern times seemed to 
him only dwarfs aside of the great 
Scholastics (ibid., Vol. XX, p. 306). 
“It is not,” he explained, “that we would 
have the Scholastics studied less, but the 
great Fathers more. The study of 
anatomy has its use in making the 
surgeon and the artist, but the study of 
the living subject is more inspiring and 
more agreeable. The Scholastics drew 
from the Fathers, the Fathers drew 
immediately from the Scriptures and 
the traditions of the Apostolic 
churches. The Summa Theologica of St. 
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Thomas is little else than St. Augustine 
and St. Gregory the Great cast in the 
peripatetic mould. It is a wonderful 
production, and has as many miracles as 
articles. But our age has broken or 
discarded the peripatetic mould, and for 
ourselves we seem to grasp Christian 
truth, in its life and unity, in the pages 
of St. Athanasius, the Basils, the 
Gregories, the Ambroses, the Augus- 
tines, the Leos, the Cyrils, far better 
than we do in the Summa, and we regret 
that we have wasted, in light and frivo- 
lous reading or in the study of vain sys- 
tems of philosophy, the time that would 
have sufficed to make us thoroughly 
acquainted with them, as well as with 
the Holy Scriptures, from which, guided 
by the Holy Spirit, they drew at first 
hand both their science and_ their 
wisdom” (Quarterly Review, 1873, p. 
561). 


ANALYTIC AND SYNTHETIC 
METHODS ARE COMPLEMENTARY 


It might seem from the foregoing 
paragraphs that Brownson stressed too 
disparagingly one of the prominent 
characteristics of the analytical method 
of constructing theology adopted and 
pursued by the Scholastics. But he 
had previously pointed out in his 
* article on “‘Synthetic Theology” that 
neither the analytic nor the synthetic 
method can ever be adopted in the 
construction of theology to the exclu- 
sion of the other. “Analysis presup- 
poses synthesis, for we cannot analyze 
what is not presented in globo or as a 
whole; and synthesis presupposes analy- 
sis, for we cannot treat parts in relation 
to one another, or in relation to the whole 
which integrates them, unless we have 
analyzed them, so far at least as to know 
they are parts. The difference of the 
two methods is that in the one synthesis 
predominates, in the other analysis; 
or that in the one we seek to draw out 
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and present truth, or the real, in its 
dialectic relations; and in the other we 
seek to study and present it in its analyt- 
ical relations. The Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas,” he added, “‘if eminently 
analytical, is, to all who diligently 
study and understand it, also eminently 
synthetic, both in its philosophy and 
theology” (“ Works,” Vol. III, p. 273.) 
Nor are we necessarily to assume that 
the official seal of approval which Leo 
XIII set upon Scholasticism in general, 
and on the Angelic Doctor in particular, 
robs Brownson’s observations in this 
matter of all validity. Already in 
Brownson’s day, Pius IX had upheld 
Scholasticism against the traditionalists, 
on the one hand, and against professors 
Froschammer, Dollinger and kindred 
spirits of the Munich school, on the 
other. As Brownson observed in the 
matter: ‘“‘The objections of the tra- 
ditionalists to the scholastic method that 
it is rationalistic, and of Déllinger and 
German professordom that it is theologi- 
cal, not historical, and places reason 
above revelation, deserves not respect, 
and, if we are not mistaken, has been 
reprobated by the Holy See. As against 
the traditionalists and the German 
professors, the scholastic method is 
approved in the Syllabus, but this does 
not prohibit us from pointing out that it 
tends to make the student lose sight of 
the faith objectively considered as an 
organic whole. What moderately in- 
structed theologian ever regards the 
natural and the supernatural as parts 
of one dialectic system (distinct, if you 
will, but inseparable in the divine de- 
cree), or does not look upon them as two 
disconnected and independent systems? 
Who ever thinks of looking below the 
dogma to the Catholic principle that 
underlies it, governs it, and binds it to 
every other dogma, and integrates it in 
the living unity of the divine purpose in 
creation?” (ibid., Vol. II, p. 273). 
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Brownson was also fascinated by the 
distinct notes of freshness and directness 
that pervade the pages of the great 
Fathers, engendered by the fact that 
they turned to the pen mainly to meet 
some direct challenge or actual emer- 
gency. In this he marked a similarity 
of urgency between that under which 
the Fathers wrote and that of many a 
busy modern apologist. Referring to 
the Fathers, he said: ‘‘They were 
practical men, not speculators, and 
wrote, not in seclusion and at leisure, but 
by snatches, at moments stolen from 
sleep or pressing calls, to meet some 
actual emergency, as our bishops and 
clergy are obliged to do at present. 
This necessarily gave to their writings a 
freshness, a directness, and an appro- 
priateness which greatly enhance their 
power of impressing, charming, and 
convincing, as well as winning their 
readers. The Scholastics wrote for an 
age or people who were not in a hurry, 
and had ample leisure for long-continued 
scientific study, or to invest the citadel 
of error, and carry it by regular ap- 
proaches. But their method is not very 
effective against an enemy that has no 
citadels, no strongholds it cares to de- 
fend, and is light-armed and always on 
the move, striking a blow here or there, 
wherever it sees an opportunity, and 
then drawing off to disperse in all 
directions, like the enemy we have to 
deal with in our modern polemics” 
(Quarterly, 1873, p. 561). 


INFLUENCE OF THE FATHERS ON 
NEWMAN AND BROWNSON 


Although it has been asserted that 
Brownson read the Fathers in the orig- 
inal Greek and Latin, it is a trifle doubt- 
ful—without questioning or doubting 
his reading proficiency in the languages 
—whether he did so to any very great 
extent. Certain it is that his acquaint- 
ance with the writings of the Fathers 


did not approach that of Cardinal 
Newman, who, the elder Ward tells us, 
“had read through all the Greek and all 
the Latin Fathers at least three times” 
before his conversion. But that Brown- 
son did read and study the Fathers, there 
is equally no doubt. They, too, were 
the masters after whom he endeavored 
to model his own style—and not totally 
without effect, for the late Msgr. P. 
Guilday, speaking of Brownson as a 
Catholic writer, said: ‘‘He seems to 
share the energy of a Tertullian, the 
power of a Cyprian, the polemic ability 
of an Athanasius, and the eloquence of 
a Chrysostom.” And of all the Fathers, 
St. Augustine was his great inspiration. 
“St. Augustine is our special favorite 
among the Fathers; he seems to be 
nearest akin to St. Paul, to have caught 
the spirit of the great Doctor of the 
Gentiles more fully than any of the 
other Fathers. How assiduously he 
must have studied St. Paul’s Epistles, 
how successfully he caught their mean- 
ing, and how felicitiously he set it forth, 
especially in his Antipelagian writings! 
He writes not only with a kindred spirit, 
but with the same gushing tenderness 
of heart and the same charity, and, 
we had almost said, with the same in- 
spiration, so completely has he identi- 
fied himself with the great Apostle. 
In his De Civitate Dei he has to meet the 
same enemy that confronts us to-day, 
and to answer the very objections to our 
holy religion that ring now in our ears 
from apparently triumphant paganism. 
His method and his answers are as ap- 
propriate in the nineteenth century as 
they were in the fifth” (Quarterly, 1873, 
p. 562). If no less appropriate in the 
nineteenth century, they should be no 
less appropriate in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

The singular strength, spiritual and 
moral, found in the pages of the Fathers 
Brownson attributed principally to the 
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fact that they drew directly on the Holy 
Scriptures. He gave it as his conviction 
that the mass of Catholics in our modern 
world neglect too much the original 
sources of sacred learning, that is, the 
Holy Scriptures and the Fathers— 
a fact he held accountable for not a few 
productions from the Catholic press of a 
sentimental rather than solidly spiritual 
nature. And though his own acquaint- 
ance with the writings of the Fathers 
came a trifle late in life to have had a 
definite influence in moulding his char- 
acter or mind, he did ascribe great power 
in this matter to his early study of the 
Holy Scriptures—‘all of which,” he 
tells us in his Autobiography (p. 5), 
“IT had read through before I was eight, 
and a great part of which I knew by 
heart before I was fourteen.” ‘We 
want reading,” he said, “which does not 
dwarf the mind, which invigorates it, and 
renders faith and piety healthy and 
robust. Whatever strong or manly 
culture we have ourselves received, or 
whatever merits our writings may have 
been thought to have, we owe to our 
early study of the Holy Scriptures, how- 
ever imperfect our understanding of 
them till our conversion, and which, we 
hope we may be permitted to say, are 
not sufficiently studied by the Catholic 
laity” (Quarterly, 1874, p. 417). 


APOSTOLIC TRADITION A FEATURE 
OF PATRISTIC LITERATURE 


Still another source of strength in 
patristic literature Brownson laid to the 
fact that the Fathers drew closely on 
apostolic instruction or tradition. 
“They (the Fathers) were,” he says, 
“the great men of their times, and their 
times were remarkable for great and 
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even excessive intellectual cultivation. 
They lived, too, near the sources; 
they had been instructed by the Apos- 
tles, or apostolic men; and no man can 
read the fragments of their works which 
time has spared without feeling how 
much clearer, more vivid, and more 
loving were their views of divine truth 
than are ours. We are, till we recall 
the wonders of grace, astonished at the 
grandeur, the breadth and depth of 
their views, the richness, variety, and 
precision of their statements. We feel 
how little we are in comparison with 
them, and that we become great simply 
in learning even a small portion of what 
they knew” (“Works,” Vol. XIV, p. 
136). This general eulogy must pertain 
in particular to St. Augustine, for much 
later Brownson was to add elsewhere: 
“There is no greater name in history 
than St. Augustine, the eminent Father 
and Doctor of the Church, a man beside 
of whom in genius and depth, and great- 
ness of mind as well as tenderness of 
heart, your Platos and Aristotles appear 
like men of ordinary stature” (“‘ Works,” 
Vol. 1X, p. 407). Father J. P. Donovan, 
J.C.D., in his introduction to Raemer’s 
““America’s Foremost Philosopher,” 
hints at a similarity in some respects 
between the immortal Bishop of Hippo 
and Brownson himself. 

Right grateful should we be for the 
laborious efforts being put forth to-day 
by Catholic scholarship to open to us 
the unique treasures of patristic litera- 
ture. All Christians in the English- 
speaking world are thereby being given 
an opportunity to draw directly on the 
traditions and spirit of those who lived 
so close to the Apostles, or those who had 
so fully imbibed their spirit and in- 
spiration. 








_— ~~ 


BROWNSON SPEAKS OF THE FATHERS 








EDITORS’ NOTE 


The distinguished convert, Orestes 
Brownson (1803-1876), lived at a time 
when Scholasticism did not enjoy the 
same standing it does to-day. And he 
seems, from the passages quoted in the 
foregoing article of Father Ryan, our 
esteemed contributor, to have corrected 
some of the unfavorable views—or, 
perhaps better, exaggerated expres- 
sions—that occur in other places of his 
writings. Thus, while in connection 
with the Scholastics he speaks of “dry 
bones,” of “dead body of truth,” of 
“abstractions or empty conceptions,” 
he also says that he loved and revered 
as much as any man the great medieval 
divines. 

His greater liking, though, was for the 
Fathers, and of all of them St. Augus- 
tine was his chief inspiration. One 
reason was the antiquity of the Fathers 
and their greater nearness to the Apos- 
tolic age. And in fact the Fathers, as 
Fathers of the Church and witnesses of 
Tradition, are in aspecial class. Brown- 
son also found it more inspiring and 
agreeable to study the Fathers. This 
also can be understood readily. An 
abstract Scholastic treatise De Ente et 
Essentia will be less attractive emotion- 
ally and devotionally than an eloquent 
homily of St. Augustine or St. Chrysos- 
tom, filled with human interest and 
imagery and fervor. But when the 
question is about scientific philosophy 
and theology, the palm must be awarded 
to the great Doctors of Scholasticism, 
especially to St. Thomas Aquinas. 
This the Church has done, and the rea- 
sons are found especially in the Encycli- 
cal of Leo XIII (“Aeterni Patris,” Au- 
gust 4, 1879), and in the document of the 
following year in which St. Thomas was 
declared Patron of Studies. 

Are the Fathers better suited for 
modern times than the Scholastics? 
Brownson thought they are, inasmuch 
as the conditions of the patristic age, he 
believed, were more like our life of to- 
day than were the circumstances of the 
Middle Ages. It is true that the early 
Fathers confronted a pagan and crum- 
bling society, and there are analogies in 
modern civilization. On the other hand, 


as the “Aeterni Patris” points out, the 
Scholastics built up largely on the 
Fathers, they perfected a philosophy 
whose principles are so far-reaching as to 
be applicable, not merely to one state 
of affairs or one age, but to the needs of 
all times. Leo XIII calls attention to 
the singular aptness of Scholasticism for 
purposes that are most important to- 
day—for the defense of religion against 
false ideologies and rationalism, the true 
principles that are the basis of domestic 
and civil happiness, the notion of lib- 
erty, and right conceptions on the divine 
origin of authority, on the force of law, 
on equitable government, on the ad- 
vance of knowledge and science, etc. 

But, however good Scholasticism may 
be in itself, is it not possible that it is 
less suited for students, that it over- 
burdens them with multitudes of details 
and distinctions, that it thus obscures 
the organic unity of Christian doctrine 
or philosophy as a whole? Brownson 
says, in several places quoted by Fr. 
Ryan, that the student of St. Thomas 
may lose himself in the wealth of detail 
and fail to get a view of Christian truth 
in its unity and synthesis. But Brown- 
son seems to have in mind cases where 
the student is not gifted or diligent, or 
the instructor himself is not sufficiently 
capable. At any rate, those are the 
examples he gives. Scholasticism, of 
course, should be taught well and 
studied well. That done, there will be 
no cases of theological students for 
whom nature and grace, the natural and 
the supernatural, faith and reason are 
entirely unrelated. As the “Aeterni 
Patris” says, the synthetic power of St. 
Thomas is one of the most singular and 
remarkable features of that classical 
work, the Summa Theologica. 

We congratulate Fr, Ryan on his plea 
for the study of the Fathers, which the 
Church so much desires. But we con- 
clude with Leo XIII, that St. Thomas has 
the mind of all the Fathers, and that 
one of the best means of profiting by a 
study of the Fathers, so as to understand 
and explain them more securely and 
fruitfully, is to read the Scholastics. 
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Fourth Centenary of the First 
Book of Common Prayer 


(1549-1949 ) 


By ERNEST GRAF, 0O.S.B. 


Wane there are certain anniver- 
saries that fire the imagination and warm 
the cockles of the heart, there are others 
that, on the contrary, fill the soul with 
sorrow and regret for what was and still 
might be, were it not for the folly or 
the wickedness of men. An anniversary 
of the latter kind occurs this year, for it 
was in January of 1549 that, as far as 
an Act of Parliament had power to do so, 
the Mass was abolished throughout the 
realm of England—in the name of the 
boy king, Edward VI, the offspring of 
Henry VIII and Jane Seymour, Henry’s 
third wife, to whom he became engaged 
on the very next day after Anne Boleyn’s 
execution. As a matter of fact, the 
much-married monarch had paid atten- 
tions to that lady even before he sent 
the wretched Anne to the block. On 
January 21, 1549, an “‘Act of Uniform- 
ity,” after passing through Parliament, 
received the royal assent and thus be- 
came law. By this Act, the Book of 
Common Prayer, known as “Edward 
VI’s First Prayer Book,” was to be 
exclusively used in all churches through- 
out the length and breadth of the land 
as from Whitsunday, June 9, 1549. 
This book—in the compilation of which 
Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, had had the lion’s share—was 
to supplant all Missals, Breviaries and 
Rituals, thereby bringing about a com- 
plete uniformity in the services of the 
Church throughout the realm of England. 
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Fifteen years had gone by since the 
new-fangled dogma of the king’s su- 
premacy over the Church in things spirit- 
ual as well as temporal had been forced 
upon a_ bewildered nation. In_ the 
words of a non-Catholic historian, 
Henry VIII had “thrown the Pope,” 
while he seemed anxious to preserve the 
traditional religion of the land. Anne 
Boleyn’s alleged flirtation with Prot- 
estantism was actually made the pre- 
text for sending her to the scaffold. 
The wretched woman who, if she was 
not the cause of the Reformation in 
England, was at least the occasion for 
the change, actually died a Catholic, for 
she made her confession and received 
Holy Communion on the morning 
of her execution, after spending the 
previous night in prayer before the 
Blessed Sacrament which had_ been 
brought into her dungeon at her own 
request. It was this fact that inspired 
a later Catholic poet with a sympathy 
that the unhappy woman, in all likeli- 
hood, did not get in her last hours: 


Death-sentenced queen! Was this the 
girl that prayed 

Before Our Lady’s Shrine unmoved for 
hours? 

1 judge thee not. 
death 

She prayed her childhood’s prayers, 
with tranquil breath. 

(Aubrey de Vere.) 


The night before her 
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Whatever may have been Henry’s per- 
sonal feelings, his break with the center 
of Christendom coming on top of his 
previous attitude to the Church, could 
but encourage the men who were al- 
ready imbued with the spirit of the 
Continental reformers. For some time 
already Cranmer had used his influence 
as Archbishop of Canterbury to inocu- 
late his flock with the virus of heresy. 
A Protestant at heart, Cranmer openly 
called in question the value of the Sacra- 
ments, and more particularly that of the 
Mass. On these vital matters the 
Archbishop shared the opinions of his 
Protestant friends on the Continent. 
This is clearly shown by his written and 
signed answers to a series of questions 
submitted by the king to the Bishops 
and Divines for their consideration. 
As regards the Sacrament of Orders, 
Cranmer gives it as his opinion that the 
ministers of the Church are appointed by 
the king in exactly the same way as the 
ministers of the State, and that nothing 
more is required: “In the admission 
of many of these officers be divers 
comely ceremonies and solemnities used 
which be not of necessity, but only for a 
good order and seemly fashion; for if 
such offices and ministrations were com- 
mitted without solemnity, they were 
nevertheless truly committed’ (Messen- 
ger, “The Reformation, the Mass and 
the Priesthood,” p. 286). 


COMPILATION OF THE ANGLICAN 
LITURGY 


Henry VIII had scarcely been laid 
in his unhallowed grave when a com- 
mittee of Bishops and Divines undertook 
the compilation of a new liturgy. While 
this work was proceeding, a number of 
injunctions were issued by the Council 
of Regency, forbidding pilgrimages to 
the shrines of the Saints, “because 
health and grace are to be sought from 
yod only.” The English Bible was 


ordered to be set up in every church, and 
at Mass the Epistle and Gospel were 
to be read in English and not in Latin. 
It stands to reason that a man holding 
Cranmer’s views about ordination could 
not believe in a priesthood invested 
with supernatural powers, or in the 
sacrificial character of the chief priestly 
function—the Mass. To prepare the 
people for what was coming, specially 
licensed preachers were sent out. On 
January 27, 1548, Cranmer informed 
Bonner, the dean of the Province of 
Canterbury, that henceforth “no candles 
shall be borne on Candlemas-day, nor 
ashes, nor palms used any longer.” 
The following extract from the auto- 
biography of Thomas Hancock, one of 
the special preachers, shows the kind of 
thing that might happen upon the 
Sunday in any church where these 
emissaries of the archbishop appeared 
in the pulpit. The incident happened 
at Christchurch, in Hampshire. Han- 
cock writes: “The priest being then at 
Mass, I declared unto the people that 
what the priest doth hold over his 
head, they did see with their bodily 
eyes, but our Saviour Christ (in John, 
xvi. 8) doth say plainly that we shall 
see Him no more. Then you that do 
kneel unto it, pray unto it, and honor 
it as God, do make an idol of it, and you 
yourselves do commit most horrible 
idolatry.”” Some time after this effort, 
namely on January 31, 1548, Hancock 
was preaching in the Church of St. 
Thomas, in the cathedral city of Salis- 
bury.. This lovely church stands to this 
day and the visitor there beholds, over 
the chancel arch, a quaint yet beautiful 
fresco of the Last Judgment, while on 
the walls of the Lady Chapel some of 
the Mysteries of the Rosary were 
brought to light by the removal of 
several coats of whitewash with which 
they had been obliterated. In_ this 
church, and in presence of a number of 
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priests, Hancock inveighed in his cus- 
tomary manner against “superstitious 
ceremonies, such as holy bread, holy 
water, images, vestments,”’ and finally 
‘against the idol of the altar, proving it 
to be an idol and no God.” It is 
gratifying to read in the preacher’s auto- 
biography that after the sermon the 
mayor of Salisbury reminded the orator 
of a royal proclamation forbidding in- 
sulting name for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, such as “Jack-in-the-box” or 
“round robin,” with a view to putting a 
stop to the riots that had broken out in 
many places as a result of this type of 
pulpit oratory. On this occasion Han- 
cock escaped imprisonment, but was 
bound over in his own recognizances of 
ninety pounds, and in those of ten other 
men of ten pounds each. However, the 
preacher betook himself at once to 
Somerset, the Protector, by whom both 
he and his supporters were at once dis- 
charged of their bond. Not long after 
this incident Hancock was appointed 
vicar of Poole. Here, as he himself 
relates, it happened one Sunday morn- 
ing, while he was haranguing his flock, 
that “‘a great rich merchant and a ring 
leader of the papists rose out of his seat 
and went out of the church saying: 
‘Come from him, good people, he came 
from the devil and teacheth unto you 
devilish doctrine.’ Another man, one 
John Spicer, followed him, saying: 
‘It shall be God when thou shalt be but 
a knave’”’ (Gasquet and Edmond Bishop, 
“Edward VI and the Book of Common 
Prayer,” pp. 105 sq.). 


PUBLICATION OF THE ORDER 
FOR COMMUNION 


The first Parliament of the new reign 
met in November, 1547. One of its 
first acts was to publish a new Order for 
Communion, which henceforth was to 
be received under both kinds. In the 
formula that accompanied the Order 
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the real presence was denied. Further 
changes were foreshadowed, the most 
important of which was, as we have seen 
already, the substitution of the Book of 
Common Prayer for the Missal and 
Ritual. This book, in the main the 
work of Cranmer, retains some of the 
traditional expressions, so that a Catho- 
lic and orthodox interpretation might be 
given to them by those not sufficiently 
awake to the spirit of the whole com- 
position. What this spirit and intention 
were, is sufficiently revealed by the fact 
that, as regards its Eucharistic teaching, 
Calvin gave it his approval, while 
Bucer, the thrice-married apostate Do- 
minican friar, explained that, if more 
changes had not been made, it was done 
so as not to deter people from embracing 
‘the true religion of Christ.” 


SOURCES OF THE FIRST BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER 


Edward VI’s First Prayer Book draws 
from two groups of sources of opposite 
character, Catholic and Protestant, 
but it is the latter that provide the 
solid core of the book. Only two Sacra- 
ments are retained, viz., Baptism and the 
Eucharist. In keeping with the Con- 
tinental reformers’ idea that the Sacra- 
ments are for the edification of the con- 
gregation, Baptism was henceforth to 
be administered on Sunday and on such 
occasions “‘when the most number of 
people may come _ together”—unless 
there were danger in delay. The tra- 
ditional anointings are omitted as they 
are in Confirmation. Extreme Unc- 
tion is a mere adjunct of the visitation of 
the sick; Penance, or confession of 
mortal sins, is optional and is merely 
a part of the same service of the visita- 
tion of the sick, under the rubric: 
“Here shall the sick person make a 
special confession if he feels his con- 
science troubled with any weighty 
matter.” In another text it is stated 
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that ‘“‘confession to the priest is in the 
Church profitably commanded to be 
used and frequented’’—a phrase which, 
in the judgment of a particularly com- 
petent student of the theology of the 
Prayer Book, implies definitely that 
confession is of ecclesiastical, and not of 
divine institution (Messenger, op. cit., 
p. 295). In a famous sermon which he 
was made to preach, Gardiner had to 
declare that confession to a priest was 
not necessary as a means of forgiveness. 
The statement can be taken in an ortho- 
dox sense, of course, but that was not 
the intention of those who suggested 
the ambiguous phrase. We all know 
that forgiveness may be obtained by an 
act of contrition, when no priest is 
available. Gardiner may have made 
such a mental reservation. As a matter 
of fact, the Prayer Book is character- 
ized by much calculated ambiguity by 
which Catholics could be deceived and 
the true sentiments of the reformers were 
disguised. As for matrimony, there is 
nothing in the formulary to suggest that 
it is to be regarded as a Sacrament. 
The burial of the dead, which the Catho- 
lic Church, that most understanding 
mother of men as well as their teacher, 
surrounds with a ritual and accompanies 
with prayers that cannot but bring 
infinite comfort to those who mourn their 
loved ones, is here shorn of every tra- 
ditional ceremony: no incense and holy 
water, no blessing of the last resting 
place of the departed, and no specific 
prayer for the repose of his soul. It 
would seem that the fact of death is 
itself regarded as a kind of supreme 
purifying process—as a kind of sacra- 
ment which, by itself, cleanses the soul 
from stain and enables it to enter forth- 
with into rest. 


CHANGES INTRODUCED IN THE 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


But it is the changes in what is de- 


scribed as “The Supper of the Lord and 
the Holy Communion commonly called 
the Mass,” that betray the state of 
mind and the real intentions of the 
people who framed the new ritual. That 
they were impregnated with the spirit 
of Luther is seen as soon as one sets the 
latter’s rite by the side of that of the 
Prayer Book. The parallelism is so 
close that it is evident that the compiler 
of the Anglican formulary had it before 
his eyes. One of the most notable fea- 
tures of the rite is the obvious care that 
has been taken to cut out, from such 
parts as were taken from the ancient 
Latin Canon, every reference to a pos- 
sible sacrificial character of the service. 
Thus, where the Latin Mass prays that 
“this offering of bread and wine may 
become (fiant), or may be made for us 
the body and blood of Thy well-be- 
loved Son,” Cranmer’s minister is 
made to pray that “the creatures of 
bread and wine may be unto us the 
body and blood of thy most dearly 
beloved Son.” Where in the Latin 
Mass, in the prayer Unde et memores, 
the Church offers to God “hostiam 
puram, hostiam sanctam, hostiam im- 
maculatam, Panem sanctum vite aeter- 
nz et calicem salutis perpetuz,” the 
Prayer Book has: “We celebrate and 
make here before thy divine majesty 
with these thy holy gifts the memorial 
which Thy Son hath willed us to make, 
having in remembrance His blessed 
Passion.”” The difference is most strik- 
ing and cannot but be intentional: 
the “‘Holy Bread of eternal life and the 
chalice of everlasting salvation” are 
not offered to God’s most excellent 
majesty, but instead “with these holy 
gifts” a ‘‘memorial” is “celebrated” 
and ‘‘made before the divine majesty.” 
Messenger rightly observes that there is 
all the difference in the world between 
these two formulas (op. cit., p. 390). 
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CATHOLIC EXPRESSIONS OMITTED 

OR WATERED DOWN 

Space forbids further insistence on this 
parallelism, but these examples suffice to 
show that all sacrificial expressions of 
the Latin Mass have been either 
omitted or carefully watered down. 
Though some of the terms used are 
patient of a Catholic interpretation, 
they are equally and more naturally 
capable of a Protestant one. The 
whole thing marks a definite break with 
the past. The prohibition of a number 
of Catholic customs and observances 
which immediately preceded and accom- 
panied the publication and enforcement 
of the Book clearly indicate by what 
spirit its authors had been inspired. 
The new liturgy was not only meant to 
be a break with a traditional ceremonial; 
it was also a break with traditional 
dogma. This is how the Book was 
judged both by Cranmer’s friends on the 
Continent and by Catholics in England. 
About the attitude of the latter more 
will be said in another article. The 
new liturgy grievously hurt Catholics 
both on account of what was missing 
and by reason of the numerous and 
drastic alterations. Yet, the Protes- 
tants were not wholly satisfied. On 
December 27, 1549, Hooper, at a later 
date Bishop of Gloucester, wrote to 
Bullinger that “‘though the altars are 
here in many churches changed into 
tables, the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper is still very far from the order and 
institution of Our Lord.... They still 
retain their vestments and the candles 
before the altar.” On his part, Bucer, 
Cranmer’s guest at Lambeth and future 
occupant of the Cambridge chair of 
divinity founded by the Lady Margaret, 
Henry VII’s pious mother, complained 
in a book of his dedicated to Edward 
VI, that “not a few of the sacrificuli set 
forth the Holy Communion of Christ 
as the popish Mass, nor are the people 
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of a different mind....In many places, 
just as once in the case of Masses, so 
they now celebrate three Communions 
in one day ... by these horrible goings- 
on the wrath of God is being most 
gravely provoked!” We may take note 
of the term sacrificuli applied by Bucer 
to those priests, and they must have 
been a number, who continued to say 
Mass as of yore, at least in secret, or for 
atime. Sacrificulus was a term of con- 
tempt and was used to designate the 
ministers of a debased and vain super- 
stition (cfr. Forcellini, ad voc.). Livy 
uses the term in this sense (sacrificuli cep- 
erant hominum mentes), and Suetonius 
tells us that the future emperor Domi- 
tian, disguised as a priest of Isis, inter 
sacrificulos vanz superstitionis latuit 
(In Dom., c..1). 


CRAMNER FLOUTED THE 
DOCTRINE OF ALL HIS 
PREDECESSORS 


Very little time was to elapse before 
full satisfaction would be given to the 
hopes and wishes of thoroughgoing 
Protestants. In the meantine, while 
Cranmer retained certain traditional 
expressions (even the term ‘‘Mass’’), 
it is evident that he denied any real and 
objective presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, and hence also the sacrificial 
character of the Mass. ‘Our faith is 
not to believe Him to be in bread and 
wine, but that He is in heaven.” In 
the very year of the publication of the 
Prayer Book, Cranmer wrote a work on 
the Eucharist in the preface of which he 
laments the fact that “two roots of 
corruption remain yet to be pulled up, 
viz., the doctrine of the real presence of 
Christ’s flesh and blood in the Eucharist 
and that of the sacrifice and oblation of 
Christ made by the priest for the salva- 
tion of the quick and the dead. These, 
if suffered to grow again, would cover 
the whole ground with the old errors and 
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superstitions.” It is interesting to read 
the comment of a non-Catholic writer 
on this statement. He regards it as 
the free utterance of a belief long held 
by Cranmer, and goes on to say: “It 
is an amazing thing for an Archbishop 
of Canterbury to condemn outright in 
this fashion the Eucharistic doctrine 
of a long line of predecessors” (Gaird- 
ner, “Lollardy and the English Re- 
form,” ITI, 226). 

That the teaching and the ritual of the 


new Prayer Book gave grievous offense 
to vast numbers of staunch adherents of 
the ancient faith, who rightly regarded 
it as contrary to what had always been 
believed since the days of England’s 
conversion to Christianity, is shown by 
the serious disturbances that occurred in 
many parts of the country, and most 
forcibly by the rising of the men of 
Devon and Cornwall, known in English 
History as “The Western Rising.” 
This will be described in another article. 








The Daily Visit to the 


Blessed Sacrament 


By T. C. SIEKMAN 


ee. law §125 states that the 
local Ordinaries should see to it that 
clerics daily visit the Blessed Sacrament. 

The cult of the reserved Eucharist is 
a development in Eucharistic worship, 
and visits as we know them to-day are 
but the logical outcome of our belief in 
the True Presence. 

It goes without saying that the sacri- 
ficial aspect of the Eucharist is of para- 
mount concern, for it is the Sacrifice of 
the Mass that gives us the Eucharist and 
thus enables us to share in the redeeming 
action of Christ and to give adequate 
worship to His Heavenly Father. But 
the reserved Eucharist is likewise of 
great and pressing concern, for we can- 
not disregard the presence of Our Lord, 
nor should we overlook the great source 
of grace His sacramental presence is for 
our souls, 

Certainly it would be strange if the 
priest, who has been rightly called the 
keeper of the Eucharist, should fail to 
keep the vigil sometimes with his Eu- 
charistic Lord. Logic itself would urge 
the priest to spend some time in com- 
pany with Christ present in the taber- 
nacle, to honor Him, and to obtain His 
help. 

Pope Pius XII in his monumental En- 
cyclical ’’Mediator Dei’’ warns against 
those who would discourage visits to 
the Blessed Sacrament. He recommends 
particularly to the clergy and to Reli- 
gious several exercises of piety, among 
which he mentions specifically reverent 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament. The 
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Holy Father is reminding those of too 
archeological a mind that, even though 
the cult of the reserved Eucharist may 
be a more recent manifestation of 
Eucharistic piety, it is nonetheless part 
and parcel of Catholic life and is to be 
retained and encouraged. 

But just how should a priest make a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament, and 
when? First of all, there is such a 
variety of living conditions and accom- 
modations for priests that no certain 
time could be suggested that would be 
practicable for priests in general. 

For priests in a Religious house there 
is little difficulty. A priest who lives 
in the sacristy, as some mission priests 
at times are forced to do, finds himself 
practically a permanent guest of the 
Lord. By way of contrast, the busy 
pastor of a newly organized city parish, 
who lives several blocks from the church 
in a rented house, may find the time 
when he locks the church in the evening 
about his only chance for a visit, but it 
is a good time at that. 

Then there are rectories where the 
priest has to be on call almost every 
minute, and can scarcely leave the 
house; while in some country rectories 
there will not be a telephone call or 
doorbell all day, and the priest can say 
his whole Office in church, and perform 
all his other exercises of piety there with- 
out any difficulty at all, and we might 
wonder why he would not want to do so. 

Circumstances will dictate a suitable 
time, though it would seem advisable 
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to choose a time in the afternoon or 
evening, since in the morning one pays 
deep tribute to the Eucharist in the 
celebration of Mass. It is the afternoon 
and evening when Our Lord in the taber- 
nacle seems most alone. Of course, one 
need not limit himself to only one visit 
a day. We are aware, too, that it is 
customary in some rectories for the 
clergy to go in a body to the church 
for a visit after meals, as is done in 
seminaries and Religious houses. No 
doubt, many a priest when alone keeps up 
this custom of the brief after-meal visit. 


ONE EXTENDED VISIT SHOULD 
BE MADE DAILY 


It is advisable, however, to make one 
rather extended visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament. Many priests will find the 
period before the evening meal relatively 
quiet and a good time for this unhurried 
visit. It is an aid to devotion occa- 
sionally to make one’s visit at a church 
different from one’s own. This is 
readily possible in a large city, and often 
so even in the country. When stopping 
in to visit a brother-priest, you can 
likewise visit the Lord there. 

A visit to the church of one’s boyhood 
is always the setting for a splendid 
meditation. The old sanctuary, the 
altar steps, the familiar windows, all 
bring back memories of a vocation 
born, of an ideal fostered, of grace given. 
What sentiments of gratitude and 
thanksgiving and renewed fervor such a 
visit will evoke! 

Then, too, a visit to an historic church 
is a great aid to spontaneous mental 
prayer. To recall the pioneers who 
labored here, to realize that Christ has 
been here all these years, fairly floods 
the soul with pious inspirations. How 
thoughtless we would be to miss these 
aids to devotion, when the saints who 
have gone before us found such great 
help in just such associations as these! 


THOUGHTS THAT SHOULD ENGAGE 
US DURING THE VISIT 


There are many things that a priest 
can do when he makes a visit. Part of 
the time he should spend in real heart- 
to-heart talk with Jesus. No detailed 
rules need be given for this. Just think 
and pray. And your present problems 
will fairly cry out for divine assistance. 

Then there are the various spiritual 
exercises that a priest is to perform. 
Do some or all of these before the Blessed 
Sacrament. Say your Rosary during 
the visit, or make your examination of 
conscience. You can say part of your 
Office, or make a period of meditation. 
Or you can do extra things, such as read 
from some spiritual book (notably the 
Sacred Scriptures) or recite the Office of 
the Dead, or recite prayers from the 
Raccolta. Or you can prayerfully go 
over your sermon for the next Sunday. 
Pray that your sermon will be an instru- 
ment of grace to souls, so that at least 
one soul will be converted or inspired 
to lofty ideals upon hearing it. Or, pray 
for your penitents, especially the reci- 
divi, who stand in need of much grace. 
Remember also your brother-priests in 
their work for souls. 

A priest whose duties would allow 
him to visit the Blessed Sacrament to 
recite there the Hours of the Office at 
the canonical times would have a series 
of most fruitful visits every day. 

The recitation of Vespers at vesper- 
time before the Blessed Sacrament is 
particularly devotional, while the con- 
scious and calm recitation of Compline in 
a darkening church is a retreat in itself. 
The familiar phrases take on a strikingly 
new and fresh meaning, and when you 
say “Into Thy hands, O Lord, I com- 
mend my spirit,” you really put your 
heart and soul into it. The Nunc 
Dimiitis becomes a vivid prayer of 
resignation, and you leave personally 
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convinced that the Church is a mar- 
vellous thing and her daily liturgy an 
examplar of life itself and a prelude to 
heaven. For does not the Church in 
her liturgy use the times of day and 
night and the change of seasons to 
bring home in poetic fashion the sober 
truths of life and death, sin and grace, 
and eternity? Why not benefit by 
these wise devices, and add meaning 
and devotion to your daily visit thereby? 

The priest’s daily visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament can have a_ remarkable 
influence on his spiritual development. 
It can be one of his big aids towards 
developing a personal love for Jesus 
Christ, for it can do much to personalize 
his daily program of prayer. So much 
of a priest’s piety seems cast in a fixed 
mold, but his daily visit is an oppor- 
tunity for limitless expansion into things 
spiritual. His Rosary, his Office, his 
examination of conscience, his medita- 
tion, all take on greater significance 
when performed in the presence of his 
Eucharistic Lord. 

Is it any wonder that the Saints loved 
to spend hours before the Blessed 
Sacrament? Likewise, even a_ brief 
time spent there each day will enable 
each one of us to appreciate the beauty 
and grandeur that is in our priestly 
lives, if only we give ourselves time to see 
it. 

The dogmas of our holy faith unfold 
in wondrous beauty as the centuries 
roll on. The cult of the reserved Eu- 
charist is one such striking development. 
Our own lives, too, unfold in grace and 
power as the years glide by. At each 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament we learn 
something new, we see something more 
clearly, we grasp the goodness of God 
as revealed in the countless things about 
us. Those who hurry through life 
miss much of the beautiful; those who 
pause to behold are rewarded. So, the 
priest who pauses daily before the 
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Blessed Sacrament will see in his life 
the wonderful things of God, and will 
understand his opportunities of grace 
better from day to day. 


INFLUENCE OF VISIT ON OUR 
SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Place yourself daily before your 
Eucharistic Lord. His grace will flow 
into your soul, and in the calm of the 
church you will become a better priest, 
more zealous to do your duties, firmer 
to resist evil, gentler to win souls to 
Christ. 

We become like the persons with 
whom we associate. If we often visit 
Our Lord, we shall become like Him. 
To become like Christ means to become 
another Christ—the ideal of a good 
priest. The more Christ-like we be- 
come, the better we can do the work of 
Christ. 

A proper appreciation of the reserved 
Eucharist necessarily associates it with 
its source and origin, the Mass. Visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament should really 
deepen our love for the Mass and make 
us conscious of its benefits. Our after- 
noon or evening visit will serve as an 
additional thanksgiving for the Mass of 
that morning, and be a remote prepara- 
tion for the devout celebration of the 
Mass of the morrow. 

How fitting it is that the Canons re- 
quire that the Blessed Sacrament be 
reserved in a tabernacle in the center 
of the altar, usually the main altar of 
the church! Even after the Sacrifice 
has been completed, Our Lord remains 
at the place of sacrifice through the day 
and night, to dispense even more graces 
to those who linger in His company. 

In many ways a priest has a difficult 
life. Problems and responsibilities daily 
press down upon him. But what a 
consolation he can find and what real 
spiritual aid he can obtain in his daily 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament! 











A Boy’s-Eye View of Priests 


By JAMES D. R. EBNER 


I; ANY audience more alert, 
more idealistic, and more demanding 
than a group of young men? He who 
goes before them to preach or to teach is 
justifiably anxious to know what makes 
a good impression upon them, to know 
which of his traits win them over and 
which alienate. 

This age-old problem was recently 
investigated in a survey conducted by 
the writer and a friend among about 
2000 high-school boys. While the 
theme of the survey is the annual stu- 
dent retreat, three questions put to them 
are of special interest to all fishers of 
souls: 

(1) Which qualities do you like most 
lo find in retreat masters? 

(2) Which do you like least to find in 
relreat masters? 

(3) Write a brief but complete charac- 
ler sketch of the retreat master whom you 
like the most. 

At first sight, this bloc of inquiries 
may seem abrupt and offensive—as 
though callow youths had been invited 
to sit in judgment on their betters. 
But any apprebensive reader should 
understand that, in the original con- 
text, these three questions are preceded 
by 41 others, and as a consequence they 
follow naturally and complete the series, 
without suggestion of disrespect or 
carping criticism. Unquestionably, boys 
are not competent to judge the qualities 
necessary for a good priest, and may not 
even know what an objectively good 
retreat is. However, their observa- 
tions may be helpful in showing the 
reaction of present-day youths to various 
methods of appeal. 


This present report on the boys’ view 
of priests is not an isolated article, but is 
one of many which already have been 
published: When a Boy Fears to Con- 
fess, When a Boy Wants to Confess, 
Points the Boys Remember Best, Topics 
for Boys’ Sermons, Boys and Their 
Spiritual Reading, Campaigning for 
100% Confessions. ! 

Of all the data furnished by the sur- 
vey, however, perhaps none are more 
intriguing than the facts on retreat 
priests. The thousands of little pieces, 
fitted into place after the manner of a 
jig-saw puzzle, reveal a picture of the 
ideal young-man’s priest. 


CREDIBILITY AND WORTH 
OF THE SURVEY 


Since there is space for scarcely little 
else besides the pertinent statistics, the 
many stimulating ideas which they pro- 
voke will have to be developed by the 
reader. But one striking thing must be 
pointed out: our Catholic adolescents 
of twentieth-century America seem 
more discerning and more sensible than 
most adults take them to be. He is due 
for disappointment who supposes, for 
instance, that the “kids” expect their 
priest to be a superman compounded of 
Charles Atlas, Bing Crosby, Bob Feller, 
and Einstein. Give due credit to the 
boys, whose requirements closely parallel 


1 The first four reports appeared in THE 
HoMILetic AND Pastorat Review, September 
through December, 1948; the last two ap- 
pouall in the October, 1948, issues of 7) 
Catholic Educational Review and The Catholic 
School . Journal, respectively. Two other re- 
ports dealing exclusively with retreats were 
published in The Catholic Educator, October 
and December, 1948. 
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many set down by St. Paul in his Epis- 
tles. The youngsters may be inexpert 
analysts, but they are able to recognize 
certain touchstone characteristics of the 
genuine people’s priest: the true “‘ponti- 
fex ex hominibus assumptus pro homini- 
bus constituitur” (Heb., v. 1). 

This close correspondence between 
the boys’ description and that of the 
Apostle provides one of the most con- 
vincing arguments for both the validity 
and the value of the survey. Internal 
evidence also demonstrates an unusual 
consistency: each good trait receives 
about the same degree of commendation 
as its contrary receives of condemnation. 
For example, “understanding” lines up 
against ‘“‘misunderstanding,” both of 
them second on their respective lists (of 
qualities liked and disliked, respectively) ; 
“frankness”’ (in third place) on one side 
opposes ‘“‘envasiveness” (in fourth) on 
the other; “humor” (fourth) stands 
against its contrary (fifth). 


CROSS-SECTION OF AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC ADOLESCENTS 


Further proof of reliability and impor- 
tance derives from the fact that the sur- 
vey was taken among 2101 seniors in 
fifteen Catholic high schools represent- 
ing twelve cities from Los Angeles to 
Brooklyn. Moreover, these students 
were mostly 17 and 18 years old; the 
significance of this age factor is brought 
out by a veteran professor of homiletics: 


“Seniors in high school are no longer 
boys.... Consciousness of their man- 
hood is growing within them. They 
are complimented when treated as men 
who can and must think for themselves 
and choose freely for themselves. These 
are the characteristics of the adult. 


“And yet they have not acquired the 
sophistication of the adult. They are 
more likely to express with a certain 
naiveté the impression made upon 
them...; hence, what you present has 
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value for those who want to know the 
reactions, impressions, and criticisms 
which adults would most likely give.” 


In fine, the survey drew out the opinions 
of grown-ups ex ore infantium. 


YOUTH LEADERS EVALUATE 
COMMENTS OF SENIORS 


As for further external evidence, there 
is the testimony of others who have ex- 
amined the survey results circulated in 
mimeographed form. Educators (in- 
cluding teachers of the students polled) 
and retreat masters are agreed that the 
study is worthwhile, and that the seniors 
gave replies which were both open and 
representative of all Catholic boys. 

Here are some comments received 
from the teachers: 


“It has been my experience that most 
boys take a questionnaire of this sort 
seriously. The element that will make 
a joke of it is so small that it becomes 
negligible for its size.’’ 

“IT am convinced that the majority of 
boys (98%) are sincere in their replies, 
and really want to ... do what is right.” 


“These questionnaires provide much 
information which otherwise would be 
nearly impossible to obtain. Since they 
are anonymous, the great majority will 
be sincere and truthful. And after 
all... their reactions, likes, and dis- 
likes should be considered seriously if 
we expect the retreats to benefit them.” 


Retreat priests have furnished the 
following comments: 


“Youngsters generally know their 
man.... I would trust an over-all 
opinion in such surveys as these.” 


“IT am not interested in what the 
faculty thinks of a retreat. What do 
the boys think? That should be the 
question the principal of the school must 
ask when the retreat is over.” 


2 Among the thousands of answers to the 
various questions, only a very few were of the 
“wise-guy” variety, and nearly all of these 
were from two individuals in the same school, 
and apparently inthesameroom. The earnest- 
ness of the seniors was marvellously impressive. 
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“Generally speaking, the survey is of 
great value inasmuch as it gives a 
chance to hear the other side of the 
problem, from the retreatants ... whose 
opinion is of great importance because 
(a) for the most part the boys say what is 
in their mind; (b) the majority of boys 
in a school are the best judges as to the 
success or failure of a retreat.”’ 


“The boys certainly gave some fine 
answers as to the qualifications of the 
retreat master. Only a priest who 
really understands boys and takes the 
work seriously should be employed. If 
he understands boys, he will realize that 
they can see right through him.” 


“After all, the boys are the victims, 
and their opinions should be carefully 
considered.” 


However, it will not do to overstate 
the claims of the case. Keeping in 
mind the obvious limitation of statistical 
treatment, we should remember that the 
boys were asked to supply ready an- 
swers on matters they had not previously 
analyzed according to a system, and 
that they phrased their reactions in 
their own words, without choosing pre- 
cise terms. In addition, there is the 
drawback that no calculated attempt 
was made to measure the good done in 
each soul, nor to correlate both the 
strong and the weak points of a priest 
with the total effect he produced. 


BOYS CONSCIOUS OF GOOD 
WROUGHT THROUGH PRIESTS 


The nearest to this correlation be- 
tween the priests’ efforts and the results 
achieved are indicated in random re- 
marks found among the sketches of 
“The Retreat Master I Liked Most,” 
such as these: 

“He had a peculiar voice, but he 
knew boys and held my interest at all 
times. He was humorous and also seri- 


ous. He was an ideal confessor and put 
many on the right path.” 


“He was a young, friendly sort of a 
fellow who was very religious but also 


very humorous and spirited. His en- 
couragement and sincere interest in 
each one of us gave us great peace of 
mind and strength.” 


“The retreat master I like the best 
was very kind and firm. He would 
treat the boys like men, and the boys 
liked him very well. In confession he 
was very kind, helped you, and talked to 
you like a man instead of a young boy.” 


“He was a middle-aged priest from 
Brooklyn. I believe I got more from 
his retreat than any other one I[ ever 
made. He was jovial, kind, and a 
wonderful preacher.” 


“He is tall, has white hair, quick 
smile, athletic build. Understands youth 
and knows how to deal with it with both 
force and kindness, making every boy 
want to be like him so they would be as 
holy as he is.” 


Also, useful facts pertaining to the 
priest’s influence have turned up in 
response to some other questions of the 
survey. In one section we find that 
1461 seniors (69.5%) believe they made 
a retreat inspiring them to a much better 
life; 857 times the sermons of the priest 
are named the cause of this change. 
Sermons scored 1226 mentions as the 
feature most liked about retreats— 
almost double all the other items to- 
gether. Conversely, 447 times poor 
talks are named the thing least liked 
about retreats—almost half the replies 
on this point. Again, sermons rate 637 
frequencies for being the most helpful 
factor in the retreats. 

The boys, of course, record only sub- 
jective, conscious reactions; the real 
cause of the good wrought in souls, and 
its actual extent, is God’s own secret. 


GENERAL PROFILE OF THE 
BOYS’ PRIEST 


Now let us review, in ascending order, 
the chief qualities liked most and liked 


least by seniors. 
For the purpose of indicating the 
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relative importance of each good or bad 
quality, its frequency is given in paren- 
thesis. In theory, this frequency of 
mention does not represent the number 
of boys voting (since an individual 
could write down four distinct species 
of a trait and thus account for four fre- 
quencies). But, as it happens, in this 
part of the survey frequency is actually a 
close approximation of the number of 
voters. 

We may begin with the quality la- 
belled “‘good confessor” (92 frequencies) 
and its opposite “poor confessor’’ (46). 
Such low figures lead one to ask: 
“Aren’t adolescents much more con- 
cerned than that about finding a wise, 
friendly minister in the confessional?” 


PRIME IMPORTANCE OF THE 
SACRED TRIBUNAL 


Our Catholic young men, of course, 
are deeply concerned about sympathetic 
confessors. For although the statistics 
cited apparently support an argumentum 
e silentio to the contrary, they really 
indicate, when properly interpreted, the 
boys’ true aspirations. It must be ex- 
plained that: 

(1) only those answers are grouped 
together here which expressly refer to 
confession; 

(2) as people usually do, most re- 
treatants did not intend to relegate the 
traits they named to any specific place; 
so that, when mentioning unqualified 
habits like “sympathy,” they may not 
have had the confession box especially in 
mind, but they certainly did not exclude 
it; 

(3) other parts of the survey supply 
oblique testimony to a certain pre- 
occupation with confessors. 

(a) 1211 boys, or 61.6% of those 
replying, declared that it was easier to 
confess during retreat time; of those 
explaining why, 355 or 27.8% said that 
the priest accounts for the difference. 
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(b) Among the motives which the 
boys would propose to a friend fearing 
to confess, the priest’s helpfulness, kind- 
ness, experience, etc., add up to 945 fre- 
quencies, 40.7% of the total. 

It seems evident, then, that many 
boys prefer to see the verbum reconcilia- 
tionis (II Cor., v. 19) in the hands of a 
good confessor, a “merciful and faithful 
high priest”” who “himself hath suffered 
and been tempted”? and therefore “is 
able to succor them also that are 
tempted” (Heb., ii. 17-18). 


SENIORS LOOK FOR SANCTITY 
IN THEIR RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


The pair of traits next in order con- 
cern the religious spirit of the priest: 
holiness, piety, and the like (127), on one 
hand; on the other, lack of devotion, 
excess in piety, and so on (95). As 
with the interpretation of confessorship 
above, so here too only those items'specif- 
ically mentioning religious spirit are 
combined, though many other personal 
traits on the list include it implicitly. 
But in classifying the restricted fre- 
quencies, such overlapping cannot be 
taken into account. 

The main point, however, is estab- 
lished: the boys want to find in their 
priest “an example of the faithful in 
word, in conversation, in charity, in 
faith, in chastity’ (I Tim., iv. 12), a 
priest who can say with St. Paul: “Be 
ye followersof me as I also am of Christ” 


(I Cor., iv. 16). 


THE SHEEP REJOICE TO HEAR 
THE SHEPHERD’S VOICE 


There follow in succession three groups 
of traits which pertain to skill in the pas- 
toral ministry. Since. the boys were 
reporting on retreat masters, whom 
usually they had not known beforehand 
nor had seen much of even during the re- 
treat, they naturally dwell upon the 
medium through which they were best 
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able to size him up: the sermon. Their 
comments fall into these divisions: 

(1) Selection of topics: *‘good choice’”’ 
(166) opposed to “‘poor choice” (161). 

(2) Language and thought density: 
“simple” (205) opposed to “complex” 
(123). Youths prefer speakers like the 
great Apostle, who “came not in loftiness 
of speech or of wisdom, declaring . . . the 
testimony of Christ” (I Cor., ii. 1). 
The successful guide of adolescents 
especially follows the principle of ac- 
commodation enunicated to the Corin- 
thians: “And I, brethren, could not 
speak to you as unto spiritual, but as 
unto carnal. As unto little ones in 
Christ, I gave you milk to drink, not 
meat; for you were not able as yet” 
(I Cor., iii. 1-2). 

(3) Vocalization: “good voice’’ (258) 
opposed to “poor voice” (326). “Ex- 
cept you utter by the tongue plain 
speech,”” asks the Apostle, “how shall 
it be known what is said? For you 
shall be speaking into the air” (I Cor., 
xiv. 9). 

To complete the series of homiletic 
traits, at this juncture we could include 
a fourth group: ‘“‘good speaker’’ (1072) 
and its contrary (793)—both of these 
items standing first on their respective 
lists. While each group embraces ele- 
ments which may be classified under 
several headings allied but separate, the 
more or less arbitrary consolidation 
serves to emphasize the importance of 
the priest as preacher. Thus, again the 
boys* are in agreement with St. Paul: 


3 The figures quoted from seniors seem valid 
enough for all upperclassmen. Answers from 
129 sophomores who filled out the question- 
naire show little shift in emphasis. From such 
a small —_— we cannot safely generalize, but 
the results are interesting for purposes of com- 
parison. Chief qualities the sophomores liked 
most: (1) sympathy, understanding; (2) 
humor, seriousness; (3) good speaker; (4) 
open, direct; (5) religious spirit; (6) good voice. 
Qualities liked least: (1) poor speaker; (2) 
not sympathetic, understanding; (3) poor 
voice; (4) poor choice of topics; (5, a three- 
way tie) not frank, poor sense of humor, and 
complex words, ideas. 





“Carefully study to present thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
handling the word of truth’ (II Tim., 
ii. 15). 
PRIVATE LIFE OF A PRIEST 
INSEPARABLE FROM HIS WORK 


The traits remaining touch more 
closely upon the preacher’s person. 
For, as we would expect, the seniors are 
affected by what he says but more so by 
what he is. Emerson has put it con- 
cretely: ‘What you are thunders, so I 
can’t hear what you say,” 

Behind the sermon, then, the boys 
hope to find a man intelligent and pre- 
pared (262), not one who is narrow and 
unready (132). They have in mind not 
only sacerdotal and pastoral training, 
but experience in living, general educa- 
tion, and breadth of view. 

Further, they desire that he have 
“personality,” that he be “agreeable”’ 
(402) and not “disagreeable” (162). 
Their citation of particular qualities is 
in line with the Pauline recommenda- 
tion: “The servant of the Lord must 
not wrangle: but be mild towards all 
men, apt to teach, patient, with modesty 
admonishing them that resist the truth” 
(II Tim., ii. 24-25). 

Related to these traits is the proper 
balance between humor and gravity 
(531), which avoids excess in either—the 
latter especially (209). A lack of 
humility, and not only a lack of insight, 
can cause one to be unduly serious about 
himself and unbearable to others. In 
classic examples like Thomas More, 
Philip Neri, and Don Bosco self-knowl- 
edge and humility did not suppress an 
attractive joyousness. This third high- 
est among personal qualities is another 
demonstration of the boys’ good sense. 
Observe in the tabulations to follow that 
they write down “humorous” hundreds 
of times, but “jokes” specifically in but a 
handful of instances. 
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TROUBLE WITH CHASTITY 
AN INESCAPABLE FACT 


Another trend is unmistakably clear 
from the second highest of personal traits: 
openness and honesty occur 795 times, 
and the opposite qualities 246. Several 
related species are combined under this 
division, but despite the various terms 
used, the boys seem to have but one ob- 
ject in view: to seek from the preacher 
a forthright treatment of their life 
problems.‘ And first among these—at 
least as they see them—is chastity. 
The figures above imply this fact, but 
definitive data are furnished by other 
sections of the survey, two questions in 
particular: 


(1) During the retreat catechism period 
which topics do you think should be dis- 
cussed? 

Purity is mentioned 1044 times, triple 
the score of the next highest topic— 
“The Sacraments,” with 360  fre- 
quencies. 

(2) If you were to give a retreat to the 
fellows of your class, which subjects would 
you be sure to preach on? 


With 1906 votes, purity easily places 
first. Even more impressive is the fact 
that of 1795 boys responding (there were 
306 blanks) 77.8% or 1398 mentioned 
purity. 

And not only is chastity a vital issue, 
but, as we see here, even its mode of 
treatment. On this topic, above all, the 
“Yea, yea” and “Nay, nay” enjoined by 
Christ is the speech of him who would 
succeed with adolescents. No matter 
how the preacher himself feels about the 
situation, the direct approach is a most 
effective way to win youthful friends 
and influence their salvation.® 


4 The report in the December, 1948, Homr- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL Revrew takes up this mat- 
ter in detail. 


ENLIGHTENED CHARITY A KEY 
TO ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY 


But as much as the seniors prize a 
pleasant disposition, humor, and frank- 
ness, they pay even greater regard 
to sympathetic understanding. They 
awarded it 1001 votes and its contrary 
540, placing this group first by far among 
personal traits. The significance of 
these figures we see more clearly when 
we learn that the question on qualities 
liked most was answered by 1799 boys 
and the qualities liked least by 1596.° 


The several allied items included in 
this top-ranking division are unified by a 
principle which might be paraphrased 
thus in the words a boy would use: 
“T prefer that priest who realizes our 
difficulties, our faults, and our good 
intentions, and who wants to help us 
out.’ 


Plainly put, the boy responds to a 
priest who (1) knows him and (2) loves 
him.’ 

Obviously, by introspection, by ob- 
servation, or at least by study one could 
establish this most important truth with- 
out having to wait for asurvey. But its 
demonstration anew serves to call atten- 
tion to an old principle—in this case, a 
principle of eternal consequence—which 
cannot be too often reiterated. 


5 See forthcoming reports on chastity instruc- 
tion in The Catholic School Journal. 
6‘ Why so many seniors did not respond has 
already been indicated: these questions on 
riests were last in order. The students had 
ut a single religion period to fill out the 
questionnaire. 
7Some who examined the data in mimeo- 
graphed form thought that not the figures but 
rather the boys’ remarks quoted from the 
questionnaires constituted the most valuable 
part of the survey. This present report on 
priests, a statistical study, will be followed by a 
descriptive sequel incorporating about 200 
quotations from the seniors. 
8 This principle is so important that it will be 
brought up again in two subsequent reports. 
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KNOWLEDGE AN INDISPENSABLE 
CONDITION FOR CHARITY 


The first step in sympathetic under- 
standing is knowledge. Quod latet igno- 
tum est, ignoti nulla cupido. This 
knowledge includes a profound convic- 
tion of the worthwhileness of boys as 
individuals. He who, albeit uncon- 
sciously, thinks of them as half-people, as 
brats, as nuisances, etc., and hence 
scarcely worth fussing over, too soon 
betrays his disrespect, after which all 
the tricks in the rhetoric manual will 
not suffice to earn the personal loyalty 
that adolescents extend wholeheartedly, 
but only to whom they will. 

Getting along with youngsters, then, 
is not a matter of merely avoiding ridi- 
cule, nagging, or coldness. It demands 
an approach which is positive and 
enthusiastic, an approach such as the 
indignant Christ taught His well-mean- 
ing disciples: Sinite parvulos venire ad 
Me ... talium est regnum celorum. It 
is the approach of the great Pius X, who 
decreed that the parvuli be admitted to 
the Holy Table, the very least among 
whom was bid for at the price of Cal- 
vary. 


SENIORS REQUEST THAT 
MEN BE TREATED AS MEN 


For a further requirement, one has to 
recognize their dignity as human beings. 
In every city of the land are high-minded 
heathens. who achieve splendid results 
with boys, and yet do little more than 
build on the principle that their charges, 
though youthful, undeveloped, inexperi- 
enced, under-age, and irresponsible, are 
nevertheless full and entire persons just 
as they come, without even considering 
their promise for the future. From 
people like this one does not hear: “Oh, 
he’s only akid.” To them the accidents 
of years and experience alone stand be- 
tween the “boy” and the “man.” 

On this score, Christian guides have 


the advantage of a supernatural out- 
look. Each boy, for example, is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost, marked 
indelibly by confirmation and baptism, 
renewed by penance and nourished by 
the Holy Eucharist; and in the Mystical 
Body each boy is a full-fledged member. 

Another fundamental requirement is 
recognition of the relative maturity of 
adolescents.* Their I.Q., for instance, 
will not be higher even fifty years later. 
Their physical structure, too, is fixed for 
life, and their native passions will never 
be stronger. Remember also that, while 
the government classifies our teen-agers 
of 17 summers as voteless minors, it does 
not think them too immature for war 
training. Moreover, the Church con- 
siders 16 years completed a valid age for 
males who want to take vows of religion 
or to marry and have children. 


TACTFULNESS WITH YOUNGSTERS 
A REFINEMENT OF CHARITY 


Adults, set in their ways and unmind- 
ful of their early days, can easily think 
little of adolescents and can treat them 
accordingly. But adolescents, unaccus- 
tomed to a newly acquired manhood, are 
generally very much aware of them- 
selves. With good reason the shrewdly 
kind Apostle has advised: “An ancient 
man rebuke not, but entreat him as 
father: young men, as brethren” (I 
Tim., v. 1). In other words, when deal- 
ing with adolescents, let the relations be 
on a man-to-man basis. 

The very words chosen to express this 
fraternal attitude are scrutinized by the 


® Space allows scarcely a summary of the 
problems of understanding youth. Other 
requirements are outlined by Father Kempf in 
his “Helping Youth to Grow” (Bruce, 1941). 
Adolescents want to be understood in their 
“mental and emotional turmoil,” in their 
“desire to master this turmoil,” in their “inter- 
est in physical development,” in their “interest 
in sex,” in their “desire for independence,” in 
their “leaning to social activity,” in their 
“interest in love,” in their “reconstruction of 
religious beliefs” (pp. 2-4). 
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youthful audience. Concerning even 
the noun of address, we have this 
observation from the professor of homi- 
letics quoted above: 


“A first-year high-school lad does not 
resent being referred to as a ‘boy.’ 
Just when to call him a ‘young man’ 
cannot be mathematically determined. 
Somewhere around 16 he feels compli- 
mented to be so called. 


“After that age, I believe, he resents 
being referred to as a ‘boy’—at least in 
most cases. Anyhow, no harm is done 
to dignify him at that period of his 
growth with the appellation ‘young 
man. 


“This holds with peculiar force at the 
time of a retreat, when you want him to 
think as a man and to learn to assume the 
responsibilities of manhood. I have 
found this practice most helpful.” 


IMMENSE FUND OF GOOD WILL 
LOCKED UP IN YOUNG HEARTS 


Esteeming youngsters as the individ- 
uals and as the men they are essen- 
tially is one phase of proper understand- 
ing of the sensitive adolescent mind. 
Perhaps even more important is ap- 
preciation of their good will, which per- 
dures despite many faults. Indeed, 
sometimes about the only redeeming 
feature in their conduct is the intention 
to do better next time. Their claim to 
suspended judgment and to another 
chance is their desire to triumph even- 
tually. 

Remarkable statistics attesting to this 
good will are supplied from certain ques- 
tions of the survey: 

(1) Were you anxious this year to 
make your school retreat? 

Four boys of every five replied Yes— 
1674 (82.5% of those answering). 

(2) Have you always tried hard to 
make each retreat so well that if you came 
to die after it you’d have nothing to worry 
aboul? 

A marvellous thing, seven of every ten 
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seniors felt so disposed. Yes was 
encircled by 1497, No by 539, and no 
response from 65. (Simply because one 
in four says that he is not prepared to 
die without worry, we must be careful to 
avoid concluding that therefore he is 
unprepared to die.) 

(3) To what degree do you profit by 
your retreats? 
_ Here, too, seven in every ten believe 
they profit considerably. The actual 
figures: Very much—571 (27.1%); 
Much—1113 (52.9%); Slightly—375 
(17.8%); blanks—42 (1.9%). 


GENUINE YOUNG-MAN’S PRIEST 
A SEARCHER OF HEARTS 


The confessional particularly makes 
trial of the understanding which boys 
seek in their spiritual guide.!° They 
themselves tell the priest all he will 
know of them: their sins. But they 
want to find present not only the priest 
who absolves, but also the loving father 
who is confident of their intention to 
amend, who shows them how to conquer, 
and who encourages them to realize 
those better impulses they are conscious 
of, even when sinning. 

Patently, about the most effective 
way to make a young man slam shut the 
door of his mind is to treat him as an 
unregenerate, hopeless child, incapable of 
good motives. The imperious, the scold- 
ing, the sarcastic manner easily achieves 
this end. Whereas St. Paul’s method of 
reproof opens wide the heart: “If aman 
be overtaken in any fault, you, who are 
spiritual, instruct such a one in the spirit 
of meekness, considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted” (Gal., vi. 1). 


AMERICAN APOSTLES OF YOUTH 
AN EXAMPLE TO THE WORLD 


He who knows adolescents will be dis- 
posed to extend that charity which is 
10 This point was discussed at length in the 


October, 1948, HomiLteTic AND PastTorauL 
REvIEw. 
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kind, envieth not, dealeth noi per- 
versely. It is a charity covering a multi- 
tude of oratorical faults and personal 
shortcomings. For, once a boy per- 
ceives that the priest is standing on his 
side, nothing is going to sever the line of 
communication. 

It is one of the glories of the Church in 
America that so many of her ministers 
have not only been of the humble and 
understanding and zealous type who 
atiract youth, but also that they have 
been fit both by nature and by grace to 
succeed in such an apostolate. 

To them in part is due the fact that in 
our country the Church has not become 
merely the asylum of the aged and 
infirm, the last resort of the desperate 
and dying, the sanctuary for pious 
women. And if during the war our 
Catholic young men astonished older 
“Catholic” nations with their fidelity to 
the Sacraments and their devotion to 
their priests, it was in some immeasur- 
able way due to those who in the field 
and back home labored to carry out St. 
Paul’s example of being omnia omnibus. 


TRAITS OF RETREAT MASTERS 
IN TABULATED FORM 


To give a more complete idea of what 
the seniors had in mind, it is useful to 
set forth the tabulation of their answers. 

So far as is convenient, their original 
phrases are retained; hence, the reader 
can interpret for himself the message 
intended. 

Since no check lists had been pro- 
vided on the questionnares, the boys’ 
answers are entirely spontaneous and 
unsuggested; but difficulty in classifica- 
tion was the inevitable compensation for 
such a great advantage. These tabula- 
tions are finally being published, not be- 
cause they are at last perfected, but 
simply because half a loaf is better than 
on bread. 

Tables I and II will emphasize the 


close correspondence between contrary 
qualities, present generic divisions made 
up of species which seem to belong to- 
gether naturally, and arranged by fre- 
quency ranking. 

Readers interested in a more scientific 
and synthetic system can readily con- 
struct their own from the detailed infor- 
mation available. 


Taste I, Quauities Likep Most 
Tolal 


(1) Good speaker.............. 1072 


. Good speaker, unspecified 
(579). Interesting talker 
(183). Puts over the idea 
(96). Holds the audience 
(83). Clear, coherent 
talks (37). Forceful, em- 
phatic (30). Explains 
well (27). Inspires, per- 
suades (22). Fluent (8). 
Miscellaneous (7). 


(2) Sympathy, understanding... 1001 


Understanding (193). 
Friendly (189). Under- 
stands boys (138). Kind- 
ness (104). Mixes with 
boys (73). Young, thus 
understanding (72). 
Helpful, willing (47). 
Likes boys (40). Knows 
how to handle boys (34). 
Gives practical advice, 
help (31). Sympathetic, 
human (29). Discusses 
student problems (14). 
Doesn’t bawl us out, sees 
better side (11). Easy to 
talk to (9). Fatherly (6). 
Generous, gives time (5). 
Miscellaneous (6). 


(3) Open, honest.............. 795 


Frank (235). Sincere 
(158). Tothe point (121). 
Straightforward (73). 
Honest, truthful (56). 
No beating around bush 
(44). Courage to speak 
on delicate topics (30). 
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Man-to-man (18). Al- 
lows, answers questions 
(17). Blunt (12). Gives 
the facts (12). Straight 
from the shoulder (12). 
Pulls no punches (7). 


(4) Humor, seriousness........ 


Sense of humor, humor- 
ous (314). Puts in some 
jokes (59). A little humor 
(46). Humorous but seri- 
ous (28). Joking (25). 
Serious (22). Not too 
serious (20). Witty (12). 
Miscellaneous (5). 


(5) Agreeable personality....... 


Pleasant, likeable _per- 
sonality (255). Cheerful 
(32). Good-natured (30). 
Jovial (28). Likeable 
(20). Happy (13). In- 
formal (13). Genial, 
pleasant (6). Miscellane- 
ous (5). 


(6) Intelligence, preparation. . . . 


Knows his subject (101). 
Intelligence, brains (42). 
Broad view of life (28). 
Knowledge, information 
(24). Widely educated, 
not narrow (24). Talks 
prepared (19). Reason- 
able, sound ideas (10). 
Experienced in life (9). 
Common sense (5). 


oe rere errr 


Good (101). Loud (75). 
Clear (55). Enunciation 
(15). Pleasing, soft 
(12). 


(8) Simple language. . 


Understandable ‘vauaine- 
lary (167). Down-to- 
earth (15). Boys’ lan- 
guage (12). Not over our 
heads (11). 


(9) Choice of topics..... 
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Good selection (62). In- 
teresting subjects (57). 
Pertains to youth prob- 
lems (14). Variety (12). 
Lively (8). Important 
(5). Miscellaneous (8). 


531 


402 


262 


258 


205 


166 


(10) Religious spirit. . 127 

Holiness (44). Piety (23). 
Example, model to boys 
(11). Reverence (3). 
Zeal, fervor (9). Not 
holy-holy (8). Interested 
in retreat (7). Man of 
character (7). Miscel- 
laneous (9). 


(11) Good confessor. . vas 92 

Good unt (25). 
Gives practical advice to 
penitents (11). Under- 
standing (10). Helps you 
out (9). Kind (8). Leni- 
ent to sinners (8). Easy 
to confess to (7). Miscel- 
laneous (14). 


(12) Uses stories and tilustrations. 76 


(13) Short, concise talks......... 62 
(14) Calm, self-assurance........ 63 
(15) Firmness, sternness........ 39 
(16) Pep, enthusiasm........... 31 
(17) Manliness, courage......... 17 
(18) Fine appearance (neat, good 
ane etnlidciak eee’. 10 
(19) Miscellaneous............. 76 
Taste II. Quaurrres Likep Least 
Total 
(1) Poor speaker. . eateoda 1) Cae 


Dull, hotles (189). Poor 
speaker (180). Dry 
talker (89). Uninterest- 
ing (61). Talks much, 
says nothing (33). Not 
clear (32). No point in 
talks (30). Does not hold 
the audience (23). Can- 
not put idea across (22). 
Does not explain well 
(18). Repeats himself 
(17). Wanders from sub- 
ject (14). Puts us to 
sleep (13). Poor delivery 
(13). Ineffective (12). 
Too much talk (11). 
Rambles (8). No empha- 
sis (6). Not fluent (6). 
Poor English (5). Mis- 
cellaneous (11). 


(2) Not friendly, understanding. 540 
Does not understand boys 
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(68). Too old to under- 
stand us (56). Nags, 
criticizes, bawls us out 
(45). Unfriendly (40). 
Harsh (39). Too stern 
(33). Too strict (31). 
Considers us all bad, 
habitual sinners (22). 
Gruff, rough (21). Treats 
us as little boys (16). 
Hard-boiled (15). Cold, 
cruel (14). Sarcastic 
(14). Stiff (14).  Of- 
fers no practical aid (13). 
Little interest in boys 
(12). Lacks experience 
with boys (11). Not 
available for interviews 
(10). Unkind, unsympa- 
thetic (8). Too demand- 
ing (8). Gives no help 
(7). Aloof (6). Expects 
too much of us (5). 
Stuffy (5). Miscellaneous 
(24). 


2, a. oe one 


Monotonous (55). Too 
low (48). Weak, soft 
(47). Shouts, yells (45). 
Poor voice (32). Too 
loud (30). You can’t 
hear him (18). Too slow 
(15). Harsh, rough voice 
(10). Too fast (8). 
Stammers, etc. (5). 
Mumbles (5). Miscel- 
laneous (8). 


(4) Not open, honest.......... 


Beats around the bush 
(106). Not frank (43). 
Afraid of delicate topics 
(35). Insincere (14). 
Evasive (12). Vague 
(10). Does not give 
straight answers to ques- 
tions (8). Not open (6). 
Shows no interest in al- 
lowing questions (5). 
Miscellaneous (7). 


(5) Poor sense of humor........ 
No sense of humor (81). 
Too serious (62). No 
jokes (29). Too much 
joking (17). Corny jokes 
(8). Unbecoming humor 


246 


209 


(7). Miscellaneous (5). 


(6) Unpleasant personality... . . 


Easily angered (38). 
Crabby, cranky (27). 
Grumpy, grouchy (24). 
Impatient (19). Nosmile 
(17). Unpleasant (10). 
Emotional (9). Sad 
(5). Sour, cynical (5). 
Gloomy (5). Cheerless 
(3). 


(7) Poor choice of topics........ 


Too much of one kind 
(46). Dull, boring (22). 
Poor topics (20). Too 
religious (18). Unsuit- 
able for high school (14). 
Minor, unimportant (13). 
Old stuff (11). Grade- 
school kind (7). Miscel- 
laneous (10). 


(8) Narrow, unprepared........ 


Tries to scare us into be- 
ing good (20). Not know- 
ing what he is talking 
about (19). Too much 
hell-fire and brimstone 
(13). Not prepared (12). 
Not intelligent (12). 
Narrow-minded (11). 
Makes virtue look hard 
(10). Miscellaneous (35). 


(9) Complex words and ideas. . . 


Big words (70). Over our 
heads (38). Too deep 
(15). 


(10) Sermons too long, long- 


Too short (4). 


(11) Improper religious spiril.... 


Over-pious (39). Not in- 
terested in the retreat 
(35). No zeal or energy 
(6). Says Mass improp- 
erly (5). Miscellaneous 
(10). 


Cee SEs ans ctanceuceewins 


Acts superior (12). Brags 
too much of his youth and 
life (10). Haughty (9). 
Conceited (8). Domi- 
neering (8). Holier-than- 
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132 


123 


106 


95 


77 
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thou attitude (5). Know- 
it-all attitude (5). Mis- 
cellaneous (6). 


(13) Timid, nervous............ 


Timid (25). Nervous 
(18). Lacks poise (6). 


(14) Poor confessor............. 


Harsh in confession (10). 
Gives little help (6). 
Rushes your confession 
(4). Yells at you in con- 
fession (4). Heavy pen- 


19 


46 


ances (3). Long sermon 
in confession (3). Gets 
angry (3). Unkind (3). 
Miscellaneous (10). 


(15) Not comerdie............... 
Too few examples (11). 
Miscellaneous (10). 

OR ee ee 

ee eee 


(18) Too many gestures......... 
(19) Miscellaneous............. 
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Hommes FOR THE Monta 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sunday and Feasts 
By CLEMENT H. CROCK 





Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 
God’s Law of Love 
‘* Love is the fulfillment of the Law’’ (Rom., xiii. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Where we must look for the key thought in 
the Liturgy of the Mass for the day. 

(2) To-day it is God’s law of love overshadow- 
ing all other laws. 

(3) The nature of our love for God. 

(4) Reasons for loving God. 

(5) How we manifest our love for God. 

(6) How we can erercise this love in our 
everyday actions. 


Every Sunday we have read to us 
portions of Scripture, known as the 
Epistle and Gospel. These Gospels and 
Epistles are selected for a definite pur- 
pose, according to a definite pattern. 
They are gems culled from Holy Writ 
and intended for our guidance, direction 
and edification. And no matter what 
our age, condition or position in life may 
be, it is our duty to find out what lesson 
or message each of these contains for us 
personally. It is not so difficult to do 
this once we know the setting, the his- 
torical background, the conditions or 
circumstances under which these scrip- 
tural instructions were originally de- 
livered. 

Let us take, for example, to-day’s 
Gospel story. Here we find a doctor of 
the law who questions the Author of the 
Law. The lawyer was a Pharisee; the 
place was Jerusalem and the. time 
Tuesday of Holy Week. Jesus had 
silenced the Sadducees who had ques- 


tioned Him about the resurrection of the 
dead. Now we have the Pharisees, the 
avowed enemies of the Sadducees, 
venturing to question the Lord about the 
Law. 

These Pharisees were sticklers for the 
external observance of the Law. From 
the Law of Moses they had extracted 
and enumerated their legal codes. For 
example, they had drawn up 613 
ordinances: 365 prohibitions according 
to the number of days in the year, and 
248 positive commandments according 
to the number of parts in the human 
body. 


GOD’S LAW OF LOVE 
OVERSHADOWS ALL LAWS 


“Which of these were the most im- 
portant laws?”” That was a source of 
continual controversy amongst the Phar- 
isees. Some gave preeminence to the 
law of sacrifice, others to circumcision, 


- still others to the Sabbath, or to the 


many libations. With all these facts 
kept in mind, the lawyer’s question in 
to-day’s Gospel becomes more embar- 
rassing than innocent when he asked, 
saying: ‘‘Master, which is the great 
commandment in the Law?” Simple, 
yet startling, was Christ’s unhesitating 
and unqualified reply. It was the com- 
mandment of love, love of God and of 
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neighbor, upon which “depend the 
whole Law and the Prophets.” Or, in 
the words of St. Paul, “love is the ful- 
fillment of the Law’ (Rom., xiii. 10). 

Man is born to love. God gave him 
this instinct to love. Therefore, God 
must also have provided means to ob- 
tain the objective of that love; and this 
He did. Reason and revelation tell me 
that God possesses all that is lovable in 
a superlative degree. Consequently, and 
instinctively, I should strive to become 
united with my God through love. I do 
this, first of all, when I wish God all 
honor and glory and every good, and 
when I endeavor, as far as possible, to 
obtain these for Him. God even tells 
me how this is accomplished when He 
says: “If you love Me, keep My com- 
mandments”’ (John, xiv. 15). 

This does not mean, however, that I 
must always entertain the highest in- 
tensity of love, which may vary from 
day today; nor does it mean that I must 
feel more sensible love for God than for 
creatures. But true love of God means 
this: in my mental appreciation, in my 
voluntary resolve, in my innermost 
heart, God stands supreme in my love. 
Thus, a girl leaving her home for the 
convent, or a missionary going abroad, 
evidently does so out of pure love for 
God. 


VARIOUS REASONS FOR 
LOVING GOD 


And why should I love God, and God 
through His creatures? First of all, 
because God is the center of all love; 
secondly, because God has first loved us. 
And so great is the Jove of God for us 
that He Himself tells us that His love 
surpasses even that of a mother’s love 
(Is., xliv. 9). In the stable, on Calvary 
and on the altar we have concrete ex- 
amples of God’s great love for us. God 
- in heaven, I on earth, God an abyss of 
all perfection and happiness, I an abyss 
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of sorrow and misery; God the Creator 
of all the world, I but one of His crea- 
tures—and these two extremes united 
through love. When St. Augustine 
tried to picture to himself how beautiful 
and loving God is, he was heard to ex- 
claim: ‘‘ But what is all this, O my God, 
my love, my glory? This is not what 
Thou art; we do naught but lisp when 
we attempt to speak of Thee.” 

But how can I repay God’s infinite 
love with love? First of all, by loving 
God, as far as we can, in return. We 
do this by the observance of His com- 
mandments. “‘If you love Me, keep My 
commandments,” He tells us (John, 
xiv. 15). If we have violated His com- 
mandments, we must repent. When 
Mary Magdalen understood the mean- 
ing of God’s love for us, she forsook her 
sinful habits, followed Jesus through 
trials and sufferings, sorrow and shame, 
to the very foot of the Cross, bathing 
His sacred feet with her tears and drying 
them with her flowing locks. When 
temptations confront us, let us say with 
Joseph of Egypt: ‘‘How can I do this 
wicked thing and sin against my God?” 
(Gen., xxxix. 9). And after sinning, let 
us recall the repentant Peter who wept 
constantly in sorrow for having denied 
his Master. 

Once more, how can I repay God’s 
love with love? Turn to to-day’s 
Gospel and hear the Lord givethe answer, 
saying: “And the second (command- 
ment) is like it (the first): ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’ In 
the words of to-day’s Epistle, St. Paul 
admonishes us, saying: ‘* With all humil- 
ity and meekness, with patience, bear 
with one another in love.” Therefore, 
the true essence of love for God con- 
sistsin this: that all my thoughts, words 
and actions, my dealings with my fellow- 
man, are motivated by one prevailing 
thought—and that prevailing thought 
is love of God. 














EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





LOVE IS BEST DISPLAYED 

IN ACTION 

A beautiful example of how even an 
afflicted person can exercise his love for 
God and his fellow-creatures was dem- 
onstrated to me not long ago. A 
boy, 19 years old, born blind, visited 
me from a distant city. I assured him 
that all the Sisters and I here at the 
shrine would pray for him. Here was 
his reply: ‘‘O Father, I do not want you 
to pray that I might see. Others are 
suffering greater afflictions than I am. 
I still have my speech, my hearing, my 
arms and my legs. I am no burden to 
my parents; I make my own living by 
selling greeting cards, and I get around 
very well with my white cane. Perhaps, 
if God had blessed me with sight, I 
might have many times sinned against 
Him through sinful looks or glances. 
Perhaps even now I enjoy things others 


do not enjoy who do see. For example, 
when they see and hear a bird sing or 
chirp, they see only one bird. But 
when I hear a bird sing, in my mind’s 
eye I can see all kinds of birds with many 
shades and colors all ~~ in unison 
the praises of the Lord. en I smell 
the scent of roses, I see not only one rose, 
but many roses and many other flowers 
with all kinds of shades and hues; and 
all this makes me feel so happy and 
grateful to the good God.” Here we 
have an example of love of God for His 
own sake, and of His creatures for God’s 
sake. Therefore, let us conclude with 
the words of St. Paul: ‘‘ Who then shall 
separate me from the love of Christ? 
Shall tribulation, distress, famine? Nei- 
ther these nor any other creature shall be 
able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord’”’ 
(Rom., viii. 35-39). Amen. 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Spiritual Security, Eternal Peace 


“You lack no grace, while awaiting the appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ, who will 
also keep you secure unto the end” (I Cor., i. 7-8). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The predominating thought in to-day’s 
Liturgy is spiritual security for an 
elernal peace. 

(2) We seek security, not sympathy, as our 
goal in life. 

(3) Insecurity stalks life’s way if left to our- 
selves. 

(4) Spiritual security comes through the 
grace of God. 

(5) Sources of our spiritual security. 

(6) How we must dispose ourselves for 
eternal security and peace. 


Once more may I ask you to recall my 
introductory remarks to last Sunday’s 
discourse? Briefly, may I remind you 
again that every Sunday the Church, in 
her prayers and Liturgy, wishes to convey 


some vital message for our guidance and 
edification? Last Sunday it was God’s 
law of love; to-day it is a message of 
spiritual security and peace—peace with 
God and our fellow-man, peace, above all, 
as we approach the twilight of life. 

You may recall how one of our leading 
insurance companies aims to attract new 
customers with a brief but striking slogan. 
It is this: “Sympathy or Security in 
Old Age, which do you want?” In 
youth, imbued with confidence and ambi- 
tion, we feel positive that for us security, 
not sympathy, is certain of accomplish- 
ment. But as for many of us who are 
approaching the twilight of life, we no 
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longer feel quite so sure about it. We no 
longer feel quite sure whether it is security 
or sympathy that we must look forward 
to very soon. And, spiritually speaking, 
our Holy Mother Church seems to be 
cognizant of this fact as she approaches the 
end of the Liturgical Year. She recog- 
nizes the fact that a day comes for us all 
when we look for peace and calm; when 
we become absorbed in thoughts of 
recollection and reconciliation in prepara- 
tion for an eternal peace—‘secure unto 
the end,” as St. Paul expresses it in to- 
day’s Epistle, ‘‘unimpeachable in the day 
of the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 


INSECURITY HAUNTS US ALONG 
LIFE’S WAY 


In youth, it is true, we are imbued with 
confidence and ambition. We feel confi- 
dent and positive in the ultimate attain- 
ment of that final peace and ultimate 
security. But as the years come and go, 
we encounter many reverses and pitfalls. 
Most of us here present must acknowledge 
that we have already met with sad ex- 
periences through life when the onslaughts 
of temptations encountered left us pros- 
trate and spiritually paralyzed, much like 
the paralytic in to-day’s Gospel story. 
And as we look into the distant future, 
before life’s journey ends, we are not so sure 
but that other battles might be encount- 
ered, leaving us despondent. This sense 
of insecurity seems to increase, humanly 
speaking, as we grow older and better 
able to evaluate our human potentialities. 

I say, humanly speaking we realize our 
state of insecurity. But as for you and 
for me who have been blessed with the 
gift of Christian faith, this ever-increasing 
sense of spiritual insecurity which might 
haunt others becomes less pronounced 
with us. For we are conscious of a higher 
power than our own, constantly at our 
disposal, which gives us this desired spiri- 
tual security. We call it grace, which is a 
free gift from God; which raises us to a 
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supernatural state; which enables us to 
be freed from sin, to remain free, and thus 
to attain our eternal salvation. This 
assurance we have from St. Paul in to- 
day’s Epistle when he tells us “that you 
lack no grace.” 

How beautifully this power of grace is 
brought home to us also in to-day’s 
Gospel story! Jesus had arrived in a 
town where He encountered a helpless 
paralytic. Perhaps this man’s personal 
sins had brought on this affliction. He lay 
helpless, and could not move or help 
himself. But friends had heard of the 
wonder-worker who had arrived in their 
city. ‘“‘And behold, they brought to 
Him a paralytic lying on a pallet.”” Jesus 
praised them for their confidence in Him; 
and, no doubt, as He looked down at the 
paralytic, Jesus immediately saw that 
within the heart of that man was a deep 
sorrow for the sins that caused his afflic- 
tion. Without rebuke Jesus turns to him 
and says: ‘“Take courage, son; thy sins 
are forgiven thee.” Then, while His 
enemies reprimanded Jesus for claiming 
such spiritual powers, accusing Him of 
blasphemy, He proceeded immediately to 
work a second miracle, saying: “‘That you 
may know that the Son of Man has power 
on earth to forgive sins, I say to thee: 
Arise, take up thy pallet and go to thy 
house.” 


OUR SOURCES OF SPIRITUAL 
SECURITY 


Now, what Jesus did for this man, He 
also provided for the rest of mankind to 
the end of the world. For we hear Him 
speak to Peter of the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, with the power to bind and to 
loose (Matt., xvi. 19); we hear Him tell 
all the Apostles of the power to bind and 
to loose (Matt., xviii. 18); and imme- 
diately after His resurrection, He appeared 
to the assembled Apostles, saying: ‘‘ Peace 
be to you. As the Father hath sent Me, 
I also send you. Receive ye the Holy 
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Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them” (John, xx. 21- 
23). Here we have the formal institution 
of the Sacrament of reconciliation, of 
peace and spiritual security. And how 
often have we not experienced the force 
of these words as we heard the priest 
pronounce the words of absolution after a 
good confession! How like Jesus Himself 
when He addressed the paralytic, saying: 
“Take courage, son; thy sins are forgiven 
thee!” Therefore, this with the other 
Sacraments and prayer give all good 
Christians absolute confidence in that 
ultimate security of eternal peace which 
the Lord has promised us. 


A CHRISTIAN’S CONFIDENCE 
IN ETERNAL PEACE 


Let me close with a gripping story of a 
man who enjoys this absolute confidence 
in God’s promises of eternal peace. Dr. 
Takashi Nagai was a former professor at 
Nagasaki medical university. He and 
his family were involved in the inferno 
touched off at Nagasaki on August 9, 
1945, when the second atomic bomb mush- 
roomed over the city. Returning to his 
home, he found a few charred remains 
of his wife, along with the beadless chain 
of her Rosary. His children survived the 
ordeal. The Doctor himself is invalided 


for life, and in constant and imminent 
danger of death. Due to the deadly 
virus of radiation with which his body is 
infested, and which might readily be 
transmitted to his children, the Doctor 
is deprived of all intimate association with 
them. Yet. here in his own words is how 
this brilliant scientist and father of a 
family faces the future: ‘Through the 
atomic bomb, all that obstructed my 
right way of living has been cleared away. 
I was able to taste the true happiness, 
which is a gift of God. Even death, now 
waiting at my door, is the greatest gift of 
love which Our Heavenly Father, of 
infinite love, is extending to me. There- 
fore, all the sufferings of the mind and all 
the pains of the body which I still have to 
endure before leaving this world are neces- 
sary for the final revelation of the glory 
of God. I am facing these with a joyful 
heart.” 

This, my friends, is how a good Christian 
looks forward to the day of his dissolution 
and death. When that day comes, it is 
not sympathy but security that we aspire 
to; spiritual security that will prepare us 
for an eternal peace. Let us pray then 
for that grace, as St. Paul says, ‘while 
awaiting the appearance of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who will also keep you secure 
unto the end.” Amen. 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Our Invitation to Eternal Glory 


“He sent his servants to call them that were invited” (Matt., xxii. 3). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Invitations are precious and should be 
esteemed. 

(2) God invites us to eternal glory. 

(3) How we become worthy of the invitation. 

(4) What constitutes us unworthy. 

(5) A warning to those who remain un- 
worthy. 

(6) Do people appreciate this divine invita- 
tion to eternal glory? 


Invitations to some great event are 
always looked upon as definite marks of 
love and esteem. Their importance 
increases in proportion to the rank or 
official standing of him who extends the 
invitation. An invitation, for example, 
from a high dignitary of Church or State 
is treasured exceedingly. And it would 
border on contempt if one were to ignore 
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such an invitation, especially if it should 
come from our superiors. This, by way 
of introduction, brings us to the leading 
theme of to-day’s Liturgy in the Mass, 
namely, Our Lord Himself invites us to 
join Him in eternal glory which He com- 
pares to a great marriage feast. 

All the Lord’s invitations follow a set 
pattern. He channels His communica- 
tions through the agency of His estab- 
lished Church, which is to endure to the 
end of time. He calls the ministers of the 
Church His servants, and the faithful 
His invited guests. ‘“‘He sent His ser- 
vants to call them that were invited” — 
invited to become intimate members of 
His very household where we are to en- 
joy the choicest morsels as from a king’s 
table at a wedding feast prepared for his 
son. All this we gather from the beauti- 
ful Gospel story in to-day’s Mass. 


HOW TO BECOME WORTHY OF THE 
INVITATION 


The great question for us is: how may 
I become worthy of such an invitation? 
St. Paul, in to-day’s Epistle, suggests the 
method of procedure when he invites us 
to “‘be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind, and put on the new man.” This 
new man was reborn into us at the time 
of Baptism when we became members of 
the Lord’s own household. We were 
elevated from the ranks through the 
Sacrament of Confirmation, and then 
invited to participate in the Eucharistic 
banquet of the Lord. Then, besides the 
other Sacraments that are at our dis- 
posal through life, there are many 
additional means whereby we remain 
worthy of the invitation as members of 
God’s household. In the very first 
words of to-day’s Mass, quoting the 
Psalmist, Our Lord gives us this assur- 
ance, saying: “‘I am the salvation of the 
people, saith the Lord: in whatever 
tribulation they shall cry to Me, I will 
hear them, and I will be their Lord for 
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ever” (Ps. lxxvii). Then we find this 
added appeal from the Lord, saying: 
“Attend, O My people, to My law; 
incline your ears to the words of My 
mouth.” 


WHAT CONSTITUTES US 
UNWORTHY 


On the other hand, returning once 
more to the story of the wedding feast in 
to-day’s Gospel, we find in the narrative 
two discordant notes. The one is that 
some ignored the invitation and refused 
to participate; the second, that one of 
the guests “had not on a wedding gar- 
ment.” The first represents that group 
who enjoy the knowledge and privileges 
of the Christian faith, but fail to ap- 
preciate their faith; who refuse to 
practise their faith in their daily lives; 
and, in short, violate God’s commands 
with impunity and reject the graces 
proffered them through the Sacraments 
and the Church. 

The second is but a sequel to the first. 
It represents those who lose their wed- 
ding garment of sanctifying grace 
through their own indifference and neg- 
lect and sin, and thereby incur the dis- 
pleasure of their Lord. Such are ulti- 
mately rejected and consigned to the 
eternal torments. 

A warning to the unworthy is con- 
tained in the closing words of to-day’s 
Gospel. The Lord of the household is 
displeased with the presence of the 
unworthy guest and gives the command, 
saying: ‘Bind his hands and feet and 
cast him forth into the darkness outside, 
where there will be the weeping and the 
gnashing of teeth.”” These are, indeed, 
strong words Holy Mother Church pro- 
poses for our consideration before the 
close of the Ecclesiastical Year a few 
weeks hence. Yet, there are those who 
still continue to lead a life of sin, in- 
different to these threats from the lips of 
Our Lord Himself. In their compla- 
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cency, and there may be such persons in 
our very midst, such might argue that 
our words of admonition or warning are 
just another of those priestly flights of 
oratory by one who claims to be com- 
missioned to preach to others. But not 
all argue that way. 


MANY PEOPLE WILL HEED THE 
ADMONITION 


Many people do heed the admonition 
and accept the invitation that promises 
eternal glory. We priests who have 
spent many years in the ministry, we 
who have had the delicate task of guid- 
ing our spiritual flocks through the many 
shoals along life’s way, are firmly con- 
vinced that many people do take these 
things seriously. For, when we have sat 
hour after hour, week after week, and 
year after year, in the sacred tribunal of 
penance and listened to the many tales 
of woe and sorrow that trouble the minds 
of people, we learn to know What lies 
deep down in the hearts of so many 
whom one cannot judge from mere out- 
ward appearances. When men, I de- 
liberately say men and not only women, 
men strong of heart and mind and body, 
men from every walk of life, business 
men and professional men, laboring men, 
husbands and fathers of families kneel 
down before you and speak to you rev- 
erently and confidentially, telling you 
how sorry they are for their transgres- 
sions, when they punctuate these tales 
of sin and sorrow with sobs and tears, 
and when the confessor on the other side 
of the screen that separates them be- 


gins to weep with the penitent—then 
you may understand the meaning of the 
words that bring back a feeling of peace 
and reconciliation. O yes, when the 
contrite of heart hear once again those 
consoling words of absolution spoken 
vicariously in the name of Jesus Christ, 
saying, “I absolve you; go and sin no 
more,” such know they are once again 
declared worthy to be invited to the 
Eucharistic banquet table. When such 
approach the communion rail, and their 
number is legion, they understand very 
well that they are at that moment re- 
ceiving their pledge of eternal life. For 
it is none other than Christ Himself who 
has given that pledge, saying: “‘ He that 
eateth this bread, shall live for ever” 
(John, vi. 59). 

In closing, remember this: it is the 
end that matters. A beginning must be 
made, and we should start now to think 
seriously about our salvation. “‘ Now is 
the acceptable time,” says St. Paul, 
“‘now is the day of salvation” (II Cor., 
vi. 2). We are all in the race. A good 
start is useful, a sustained effort is in- 
dispensable, but perseverance to the end 
is all-important. “What will it profit 
us,’ says St. Augustine, “‘to have fol- 
lowed Christ, if we are not with Him 
when life ends?” The prize is for the 
victor, the goal is eternal glory, and the 
Holy Eucharist is the means to attain 
that goal. For “he that eateth My flesh 
and drinketh My blood,”’ says the Lord, 
“hath everlasting life: and I will raise 
him up in the last day.”” The invitation 
is yours. Acceptit gratefully. Amen. 
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Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost 


Beware of False Prophets 


** See to it that you walk with care; not as unwise bul as wise, making the most of your 


time, because the days are evil. 


Therefore, do not become foolish, but understand what 


the will of the Lord is” (Eph., v. 15-18). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Weare living in a world of confusion. 

(2) Beware of false prophets. 

(3) The godless way is the wrong solution. 

(4) The Christian way is the only way. 

(5) We can help by joining the Christopher 
movement. 


In spite of our advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion, never in the history of nations was 
the human race confronted with such 
universal chaos and confusion as we are 
experiencing in thisday andage. People’s 
minds are disturbed because of the uncer- 
tainty of the present and the insecurity 
of the future. The whole world seems to 
be drifting along like a pilotless ship with- 
out a rudder on the high seas. Every- 
where people are looking for leaders in 
government and commerce who are quali- 
fied to replace chaos with order, fear with 
security, and unrest with peace. All agree 
that no nation can be half-free and half- 
slave; that half of the world cannot pros- 
per while the other half remains in hunger 
and want. 

Many panaceas or remedies have been 
offered for the establishment of stable 
governments which would restore peace 
and prosperity, but most of these solutions, 
when put to the test, seem to end in a 
blind alley. Therefore, we must be cau- 
tious. We must avoid being misled by 
false leaders and false prophets. That 
is the advice St. Paul gives us in to-day’s 
Epistle when he says: “See to it that you 
walk with care; not as unwise but as 
wise, making the most of your time, be- 
cause the days are evil. Therefore, do 
not become foolish, but understand what 
the will of the Lord is.” 
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THE GODLESS WAY IS THE WRONG 
SOLUTION 


There are conflicting schools of thought 
which we must analyze cautiously before 
accepting any of them for the solution of 
the problems that confront us. One 
school of thought claims that the only way 
to replace chaos with order, fear with 
security, and unrest’ with peace, is to 
liberate the mind of man from the bondage 
of fear—fear from hunger and want. In 
order to accomplish their objective people 
must be willing to forfeit certain individual 
liberties for the common good of all; it is 
asserted “that, by conceding individual 
freedom to a central power or state or 
government, the liberty of the masses will 
be protected. Here are some of the prin- 
cipal demands made upon the freedom 
of the individual: “‘ You shall acknowledge 
the State as your supreme master. You 
shall claim no rights except such as the 
State may choose to grant you. You 
shall be ready at all times to serve the 
State’s interest in all things, even to the 
laying down of your life. You shall sub- 
mit to the State, not only in things mate- 
rial, but alsoin matters touching the ideals 
of your minds and the persuasions of your 
conscience.” 

I need not teil you by what name these 
theorists are now known all over the 
world. I need not tell you further about 
the gruesome stories that are coming to us 
in ever larger numbers from behind the iron 
curtain. Yes, there are other freedoms 
besides freedom from hunger and want; 
it is not by bread alone that men live. 
There are greater liberties, such as freedom 
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of thought and of conscience, of truth and 
justice, that man will not forfeit for a 
mere crumb of bread to satiate his mo- 
mentary hunger. Those who claim other- 
wise offer, not human liberty, but dictator- 
ship pure and unalloyed. Such a form of 
liberty means only one thing, and that is 
the gradual enslavement of a nation to the 
idols which their dictatorial leaders have 
set up, and at whose shrines the people 
must worship. Such are the liberties in a 
godless or deified State that has usurped 
the powers of divinity. 


THE CHRISTIAN WAY IS THE ONLY 
WAY 


The other school of thought is the Christ- 
ian way of solving our problems. It be- 
gins with the theory of liberty based upon 
the eternal and divine truth, namely: 
“The truth shall make you free.” In 
other words, the dignity of man must be 
preserved as a basis for Christian freedom. 
The Christian must refuse to accept 
Ceesar’s claim of supreme spiritual author- 
ity over the soul of man. He must re- 
fuse to cast the grain of incense upon the 
altar of contemporary paganism, just as 
the early Christians refused to offer 
incense to idols. Therefore, in studying 
the various solutions proposed for our 
present-day problems, St. Paul’s advice 
in to-day’s Epistle still holds when he 
says: ‘Do not become foolish, but under- 
stand what the will of the Lord is.” And 
on these matters Our Lord has clearly 
expressed His will, saying: “‘ Not by bread 
alone does man live.... Seek you first 
the kingdom of God and His justice, and 
all of these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

This is the Christian philosophy which 
promises, not a temporary, but a per- 
manent and enduring solution for all the 
ills of our times. You may recall the 
boast of one of our dictators a few years 
ago, who guaranteed the world a thousand 
years of peace if all would worship at his 


shrine. His counter-threat was that, if he 
were defeated in his evi! designs, he would 
drag the whole Christian civilization down 
with him. In the latter threat he almost 
succeeded when he did go down in igno- 
minious defeat with the close of World 
War II. If this modern Cesar did not 
teach our present rulers and leaders a 
salutary lesson, then they might well turn 
to our Gospel story of to-day and learn 
the Christian way of approach to the 
solution of our difficulties. Here was a 
centurion, a member of the royal house- 
hold, who found himself in distress. He 
recognized the fact that it took a greater 
power than man possessed to cure his sick 
child. Although not a Christian, he 
appealed to Jesus for relief, and was re- 
warded with the cure of his child. And 
why? Because he had faith in Christ 
and believed in the powers of His word 
when He said: “‘Go thy way, thy son 
lives.” And after that his whole house- 
hold believed in the Messiah, says the 
Gospel. 


THE CHRISTOPHER MOVEMENT 
CLAIMS OUR SUPPORT 


We hear a great deal these days about 
the so-called Christopher movement, which 
simply asks us all to become “Christ- 
bearers.”” In short, the world must renew 
its faith in Christ. Like the centurion, 
our leaders must once more recognize the 
powers of the Saviour of the world. And 
once our leaders recognize God and His 
proper relation with man and the destinies 
of nations, individuals will also acknowl- 
edge God’s power over them; and thus, 
united in thought, both leaders and people 
will become other Christophers, or Christ- 
bearers. They will have recourse to God 
as the only source of relief in the problems 
that plague the world to-day; they will 
recognize the need of obeying God’s com- 
mand in the conduct of government, as 
well as in their daily individual lives. 
They will carry their convictions abroad 
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and confirm others in their faith in Christ; 
they will convince the world that the 
Saviour of the world did not request any- 
one to forfeit the dignity that is man’s. 
On the contrary, since Christ redeemed the 
human race, He intended every man to 
enjoy a life of liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness; He taught that man is entitled 
to Christian liberty, which means freedom 
from fear and want, freedom of conscience 
to adore his God, and freedom in the pur- 
suit of justice and truth. All this is con- 
tained in the words spoken by the Sav- 
iour when He said: ‘Peace be to you.” 
And that is what we mean by this new 
Christopher movement—by these new 
Christ-bearers, who are organizing every- 
where to counteract the evil influences of a 
godless state and a godless society which 


have brought the whole world to the brink 
of ruin. 

Let us all join the Christopher move- 
ment. Whether in position of influence 
in home, in shop or factory, we all can and 
should become other Christophers, other 
Christ-bearers. And, thus united under 
the banner of Christ, we can renew the 
face of the earth. Before us we see a 
prostrate world strewn with lives of frus- 
tration where the future promises little— 
where years that have passed are strewn 
with ambitions unrealized, hopes blasted, 
and plans frustrated. But as true Chris- 
tophers, once believing, let us confirm our 
brethren. This realized, the world will 
once more hear the consoling words of the 
Saviour, saying: “‘Peace be to you.” 
Amen. 


Feast of Christ the King 


“* Pilate said to Him: ‘Thou art then a king?’ Jesus answered: ‘Thou sayest il; I 


am a king’”’ (John, xviii. 37). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Wars are fought under slogans while 
people struggle for peace. 

(2) Atheistic approach to peace through 
secularism. 

(3) Christian approach to peace through 
Christ the King. 

(4) Christ’s rightful claim to royally—by 
descent and conquest. 

(5) The essence of Christ’s kingship. 

(6) Peace through Christ the King. 


Never in the history of the world was 
there a greater striving for peace and 
tranquillity in the hearts and minds of 
people than now. We have reached the 
highest stage of material comforts, of art 
and culture and scientific discoveries, yet 
the attainment of peace seems to evade us. 
In our own lifetime we have witnessed 
two of the most costly and destructive 
wars of all times. The First World War 
was fought with the cry: “‘A war to end 
all wars.”” The Second World War was 
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carried on under the slogan of the Atlantic 
Charter, guaranteeing the entire world 
the “‘Four Freedoms’”—namely, freedom 
from fear, freedom from want, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of religion. These 
noble promises stimulated great hope in the 
minds and hearts of the downtrodden 
people all over the world. This second 
war is over, but these four freedoms with 
peace arestilltobe won. Toachieve these 
objectives, a violent conflict is now raging 
between two opposing camps, motivated 
by two unreconcilable ideologies. 

The one approach to the four freedoms 
and peace is violently atheistic in nature. 
It is known now by the familiar term of 
Secularism, which is defined as‘‘ the practi- 
cal exclusion of God from human thinking 
and living.” Like the mob on Good Fri- 
day in Jerusalem, this group cries out: 
“We will have no king but Ceasar.” 
They reject the idea of God as a deter- 
mining factor in human events. They 
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may recognize Christ as an _ historical 
character and figure, like Cesar or Na- 
polean—but only the human Christ, as a 
man much like ourselves, who was born, 
grew to maturity, lived and died. They 
may even know where He was born, where 
He lived with Joseph and Mary, and where 
and how He died. But their knowledge 
of Christ ends there; they reject the divin- 
ity of Christ, the Saviour of the world. 

Therefore, excluding the very idea of 
God from human thinking and living, the 
atheists (and there are many such) contend 
that suffering and want can be relieved 
only by the use of natural and scientific 
means. They ridicule the thought of divine 
intervention. Their theory is that every 
condition or situation in life, good or bad, 
is the effect of antecedent causes. For 
example, wars and the effects of wars are 
the result of many causes, economic, 
political, and religious; and these causes 
themselves are the result of other antece- 
dent causes. 

Both in the physical and social order, 
they continue, there are forces which work 
out in certain unalterable ways, and pro- 
duce definite and inevitable results. For 
example, one particular plant, good or 


bad, placed in the soil will produce only ~ 


one grade of plant-life. A child reared in 
an unwholesome environment will grow 
up to be a poor citizen. We can change 
these inevitable results only be interfering 
with the natural forces at work, by remov- 
ing the baneful forces with other forces. 
Therefore, all our social, economic, politi- 
cal and religious problems are governed 
by scientific treatment, directing mere 
natural forces into their proper channels. 
This group wants peace and order on its 
own terms, excluding the God of peace 
from their deliberations. 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH 
TO PEACE AND JUSTICE 


We, on the other hand, while we do not 
ignore the natural or physical forces of 


nature, declare that man does not live by 
bread alone; that man must begin with 
God, the Creator and Redeemer of the 
human race; and that man in his thoughts, 
words and deeds, with himself or with his 
fellow-man, must gravitate back to God 
as the final end; that man is more than a 
mere cultured animal; that he is endowed 
by the Creator with a soul, a mind and 
will that transcend all physical forces; 
that he possesses a sense of truth, of justice, 
and of love which beget peace only when 
these gravitate back to the supreme truth, 
the supreme justice and love, which is 
none other than God. And God is none 
other than Christ, the God-Man who came 
to redeem the human race from bondage; 
who promised “‘ peace to men of good will,” 
Christ, whom we recognize as the King of 
kings and Lord of lords; whom the multi- 
tude gleefully received on that first Palm 
Sunday, exclaiming: ‘‘Hosanna to the 
Son of David! Blessed be the king who 
cometh in the name of the Lord!’ 
Besides this public proclamation on 
Palm Sunday, Christ’s kingship was recog- 
nized on two other occasions during His 
lifetime. The first was on the occasion 
of Christ’s first coming, when the three 
kings or princes from the East brought 
their princely gifts to Bethlehem, seeking 
“‘Him that was born King of the Jews” 
(Matt., ii. 2). The second occasion was 
at the close of His life when Pilate wrote 
the title which was placed on the Cross, 
saying: ‘‘This is Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews.” This same Jesus 
repeatedly asserted that He is both God 
and King. He confirmed His divine pow- 
ers with repeated miracles, saying: “I 
command you to arise and walk....Be 
thou made whole....Thy sins are for- 
given thee....Lazarus come forth.” 
Therefore, as the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, Jesus can rightfully be 
called the co-Creator, the co-Preserver and 
the co-Ruler of the universe. 
Furthermore, we must acknowledge 
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Christ the God-Man as our King by right 
of conquest through His death and resur- 
rection. For, when a general redeems a 
country or conquers it, he acquires a just 
title to become its king or governing head. 
By His passion, death and resurrection 
Jesus ransomed the human race by the 
shedding of His Most Precious Blood. 
And after His resurrection He vindicated 
every claim that He made for Himself, 
even the stupendous claim that He is 
God. Andif God, heis then King, indeed, 
of heaven and earth and of all therein. 


ESSENCE OF CHRIST’S KINGDOM 


But this Kingship of Christ must not be 
confused with any temporal royalty. 
Christ Himself made that clear from the 
start when He distinguished between the 
temporal and spiritual. For example, 
when His admiring followers wished to 
take Him and proclaim Him their king, 
He fled into the mountains Himself alone. 
To Pilate the same Christ declared dis- 
tinctly: “‘My kingdom is not of this 
world.” And yet, when Pilate asked: 
“Art thou a king then?” He answered: 
_“*Thou sayest that Iam aking. For this 
was I born, and for this came I into the 
world; that I should give testimony to 
the truth” (John, xviii. 36). 

The scope of Christ’s Kingship is uni- 
versal. In the words of Pope Leo XIII 
** All mankind is under the power of Jesus 
Christ. Nor is any distinction made be- 
tween individuals, the home, or civil soci- 
ety, since men are no less in the power of 
Christ when united in society than as 
single individuals. He alone is the source 
of individual and public welfare: ‘Neither 
is there salvation in any other, for there is 
no other Name under heaven given to 
men whereby we must be saved, (Acts, iv. 
12). He alone is the author of prosperity 
and true happiness both in individual 
citizens and in States.” 

Here then, my friends, we have the true 
meaning of the Feast of Christ the King 
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which we celebrate to-day. It is to serve 
as a-solemn reminder to rulers of nations, 
as well as individuals, that secularism will 
not give us the desired peace with the four 
freedoms once so hopefully proclaimed to 
the world; that we cannot continue to 
exclude God from the deliberations of our 
rulers and statesmen; that the individual 
cannot hope for peace as long as he ex- 
cludes God and His commandments from 
his daily thinking and living. The moment 
we permit Christ to reign once more 
over our hearts, He will again reveal Him- 
self to us as the Prince of peace. He first 
came to earth to restore peace between 
rebellious man and his God. The first 
message from Bethlehem was a message 
of peace: ‘‘ Peace on earth to men of good 
will.” ‘“‘Peace be to you” were the first 
words the Risen Saviour spoke as He 
addressed the frightened disciples. Again, 
as He commissioned them to go forth and 
preach His message to the whole world, He 
opened his farewell address with the same 
words: “‘Peace be to you. As the Father 
has sent Me, I also send you.” This same 
message has come down to us through the 
ages. And the history of nations proves 
that, as long as the world paid heed to 
these commissioned messengers of peace, 
God gave the world peace. But whenever 
and wherever rulers and people rebelled 
against Christ their King, and refused 
to be governed by His precepts, peace 
disappeared from their midst. Even in 
our age of so-called enlightenment, let us 
be humble enough to admit this fact. Let 
us repent and unite once more, as men 
did of old, and once more proclaim Christ 
our King. Let us renew and reénact that 
first scene in Jerusalem as Christ trium- 
phantly entered the Holy City, and ex- 
claim: “‘Blessed be the King who cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” In doing so, 
the world will most assuredly hear Christ 
our King and Prince of Peace speak again 
to a distressed world, saying: “‘Peace be 
to you.” Amen. 











Religion for High School 
and College 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LITT.D., LL.D. 


“It is a common complaint, only too well founded, that among Christians there 
are large numbers who live in utter ignorance of the truths necessary for salvation. 
And when we say among Christians, we mean not only the masses and those in 
the lower walks of life, who are sometimes not to blame owing to the inhumanity 
of hard taskmasters whose demands leave them little time to think of themselves 
and their own interests, but we include, and indeed more especially, al] those who, 
while endowed with a certain amount of talent and culture and possessing abun- 
dant knowledge of profane matters, have no care nor thought for religion. 
It is hard to find words to describe the dense darkness that environs these persons; 
the indifference with which they remain in this darkness is the saddest sight of all. 
Rarely do they give a thought to the Supreme Author and Ruler of all things or 
to the teachings of the faith of Christ. Consequently, they are absolutely without 
knowledge of the Incarnation of the Word of God, of the Redemption of man- 
kind wrought by Him, of grace which is the chief means for the attainment of 
eternal welfare, and of the Holy Sacrifice and the sacraments by which this grace 
is acquired and preserved. They fail to appreciate the malice and foulness of sin. 
They have, therefore, no care to avoid it and free themselves from it” (Acerbo 

Nimis, Pius X, April 15, 1905). 


; words of the Holy Father, schools. 
forty-four years ago, gave inspiration to The committee continued its work, 





the monumental work of revising the 
Baltimore Catechism. This revision is 
the work of the Episcopal Committee of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. It was begun in 1935, and a com- 
pleted revision was examined by the 
Catechetical Section of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Council. A _ special 
Commission, appointed by the Sacred 
Congregation, examined the text and 
suggested certain changes, now in- 
corporated in “Catechism No. 2.” The 
work constitutes a complete revision of 
the Baltimore Catechism and is offered 
as a text to be used, under diocesan 
direction, to complete the religious in- 
struction of children attending the grade 


and in April, 1949, released “A Cate- 
chism of Christian Doctrine No. 3.” 
This volume contains the same questions 
and answers as found in “Catechism No. 
2,” and supplements the answers with 
additional expository statements, pre- 
sented in paragraphs marked (a), (b), 
(c), (d), etc. Scriptural quotations from 
the Old and New Testaments follow the 
supplementary statements. 

It is the thought of the committee 
that this “Catechism No. 3” can be 
used as a text in high schools and 
colleges, but in all their revised cate- 
chisms, including “The First Com- 
munion Catechism,” a “Catechism of 
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Christian Doctrine No. 1,” a “Catechism 
of Christian Doctrine No. 2,” as well as 
the present capstone of the series, 
“Catechism No. 3,” the committee pro- 
fess to present a fextus, not a cursus. 
They express the hope that the text 
supplies accurate theological statements 
and will serve as a source from which 
teachers and authors of courses of re- 
ligion can draw accurate information. 
In fact, the text is of such a nature, in 
its clarity of statement and compre- 
hensiveness of content, that it should en- 
courage teachers and writers “to pre- 
pare courses of religion that will contain 
illustrations and graphs, with due regard 
for the principles and norms of peda- 
gogy.” It is desirable that children and 
students, from earliest years to college 
graduation, be familiar with the text of 
the catéchism; courses of religion should 
be supplementary. 


INDULGENCES FOR TEACHING OR 
STUDYING CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


The present volume, “Catechism No. 
3,” begins with a statement of the in- 
dulgences granted to those who devote 
themselves to teaching or learning 
Christian Doctrine. Most remarkable 
among these indulgences is a plenary in- 
dulgence “‘to all the Faithful who shall 
for approximately one-half hour or for 
not less than twenty minutes devote 
themselves at least twice a month to 
teaching or learning Christian Doc- 
trine.” This indulgence can be gained, 
on the usual conditions, twice during 


this same month on days which they | 


may choose. Following the statement of 
indulgences is a list of prayers com- 
monly recommended to all Catholics: 
the Sign of the Cross, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Hail Mary, Glory Be to the Father, 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Confiteor, an 
Act of Faith, an Act of Hope, an Act of 
Love, and an Act of Contrition. Next 
come the Morning Offering, the Angelus 
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or the Regina Cceli, according to time, 
the Hail, Holy Queen, the Mysteries of 
the Rosary, the Blessing before Meals, 
the Grace after Meals, and a number of 
highly indulgenced ejaculations. Fi- 
nally, we have the manner in which a lay 
person is to baptize in case of necessity, 
together with the instruction: “Any 
person of either sex who has reached the 
use of reason can baptize in case of 
necessity, but the same person must say 
the words while pouring the water” 
(italics ours). 


TRADITIONAL DIVISION 
IS RETAINED 


The text of the catechism is divided 
into three parts in accord with the tra- 
ditional order of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism: The Creed, The Command- 
ments, The Sacraments and Prayer. 
Part One includes the first 14 lessons of 
the Baltimore Catechism; Part Two, 
the next 8 lessons; and Part Three, the 
final 16 lessons, completing the 38 
lessons of the original Baltimore Cate- 
chism. A series of appendixes contain 
two important papal documents, the 
Acerbo Nimis of Pope Pius X, 1905, and 
the Provido Sane Consilio, of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, 1935; a 
catechetical discussion of the reasons 
“Why I Am a Catholic”; and a new 
form of the prayers to be recited after 
the celebration of Low Mass, a transla- 
tion prepared at the request of the 
bishops at their general session N.C. 
W.C. 1946. 

Father John E. Kelly, publications de- 
partment secretary, Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, tells the story of the 
revision engagingly in an article entitled 
“Catechism Up to Date,” published in 
the Catholic Digest (July, 1949). Hesays 
very boldly that the new catechism was 
prepared to give direction in coming 
years to the religious beliefs of American 
Catholics. The way of the reviser is not 
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easy. Ten separate printings of succes- 
sive emendations of the text had to be 
sent to dozens of theologians, seminary 
professors, biblical scholars, bishops, 
priests, and other persons who acted as 
consultants. We heard Bishop O’Hara 
say, some years ago, that the committee 
received more complaints about the first 
tentative revision than had ever been 
received about the original text of the 
Baltimore Cathechism. One critic com- 
mented: “Why bother revising the 
Baltimore Catechism? Nobody uses it 
anyway.” To this stricture Bishop 
O’Hara calmly replied: “It may not be 
used extensively in your diocese, but 
over 1,000,000 copies (of the old Balti- 
more) were sold last year.’ Each of the 
printings of the gradually changing text 
met the remonstrance that the vocabu- 
lary was too difficult for the children who 
would use the book. Constantly the re- 
visers have striven to simplify the 
vocabulary and bring it down to the level 
of the catechism pupil. But only a few 
days ago we heard from a public school 
teacher who has used the series of re- 
vised catechisms in Confraternity classes 
that the vocabulary is still too difficult. 
Perhaps our teachers of reading to-day 
are not devoting enough time to the de- 
velopment of the pupil’s vocabulary. 
Be that as it may, the committee does 
not consider its work perfect in all de- 
tails and stands prepared to make all 
necessary corrections. 


ANSWERS ON ECONOMIC AND 
POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


Father Kelly calls our attention to the 
questions and answers about economic 
and political life, answers that are ex- 
plained through the wide use of apt 
quotations from the Old and the New 
Testament. Every attempt is made in 
expounding the text to fit the student 
for effective Catholic living in the con- 
temporary American scene; the tempo 


of the times is mirrored in the added text 
and the new shifts in emphasis. As an 
example, Father Kelly gives a compari- 
son of the statements of the two cate- 
chisms, the old and the new, in the mat- 
ter of obligations in economic life. The 
old catechism has this passage: “The 
duty of servants or workmen to their 
employers is to serve them faithfully 
and honestly, according to their agree- 
ment, and to guard against injuring 
their property or reputation.... ‘The 
duty of employers to their servants or 
workmen is to see that they are kindly 
and fairly treated and provided for, ac- 
cording to their agreement, and that 
they are justly paid their wages at the 
proper time.”” The 1949 version reflects 
the Church’s twentieth-century drive 
towards labor-management-government 
coéperation in industrial life: “Em- 
ployers who defraud laborers by not pay- 
ing them a just, living wage keep what 
belongs to others and are guilty of grave 
injustice not only to the employee but 
also to the members of his family. This 
injustice can cause serious sins in the 
domestic life as well as in the social life 
of a community. Employees who waste 
time during working hours, do careless 
work, or neglect to take reasonable care 
of the property of their employers 
violate the seventh commandment.” 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE GOOD 
CITIZEN 


The revised version is much more ex- 
plicit in regard to the duties of good 
citizenship. It does not tell the student 
simply that he is bound to honor and 
obey magistrates, but tells him that “a 
citizen shows a sincere interest in his 
country’s welfare by voting honestly 
and without selfish motives, by paying 
just taxes, and by defending his coun- 
try’s rights when necessary.” There isa 
moral obligation to vote, says the new 
text, when the common good of the 
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State or the good of religion, especially 
in serious matters, can be promoted. 
Citizens should vote for the candidates 
who in their judgment are best qualified 
to discharge the duties of public office. 
Mere personal gain or friendship does 
not justify one’s voting for a candidate. 
It would be sinful to cast a ballot for one 
who, in the judgment of the voters, 
would do grave public harm. Citizens 
of a country as well as aliens should obey 
the law of paying just taxes in order to 
contribute their fair share to the lawful 
expenses of good government and public 
security. Citizens are obliged to help 
their country wage a just war. They 
must serve in the armed forces if the 
government commands them to do so, 
unless they are convinced from adequate 
and unquestionable evidence that the 
war is unjust. 


CONDITIONS UNDERLYING A 
JUST WAR 


The teaching of Catholic ethics is re- 
corded in enumerating the conditions 
under which a nation may wage a just 
war, namely: (1) if it is necessary to de- 
fend the rights of the State in a grave 
matter; (2) if it is undertaken only asa 
last resort after all other means have 
failed; (3) if it is conducted justly in 
accordance with natural and interna- 
tional law; (4) if it is not continued 
after due satisfaction has been offered or 
given by the unjust aggressor nation. 
Loyalty to the established government 
is vindicated, but the student is told 
that citizens have the right “to defend 
themselves against tyranny when there 
is no other way to secure the exercise of 
their fundamental human _ rights.” 
Authority comes from God, but public 
officials are warned to be just to all in 
exercising their authority and to pro- 
mote the general welfare, ‘for power is 
given you by the Lord, . . . who will 
examine your works ...”’ (Wisdom, vi. 
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3-4). After reminding us that the 
rights of God, of the individual, of the 
family, and of the Church, must be vin- 
dicated in all functions of government 
because the State exists for the common 
good of men, the text makes this specific 
statement: “A government may not 
infringe on the right of an individual or 
of a family to worship God and to live 
according to His laws; nor may it forbid 
parents to instruct their children in the 
truths of God and to train them in 
virtuous living. A government may not 
prohibit the Church from preaching the 
Gospel, administering the sacraments, 
and legislating in all those matters that 
pertain to the worship of God and the 
salvation of souls.” 


CULTIVATION OF THEOLOGICAL 
AND MORAL VIRTUES 


The revised text presents a very satis- 
factory conspectus of the teaching of 
Catholic theology in the matter of the 
virtues, theological and moral. Faith, 
hope, and charity refer immediately to 
God and are called theological virtues. 
“To believe a mystery that can be known 
to us only because God has revealed it is 
to assent to it on divine faith. We be- 
lieve men in human affairs; we should 
not find it difficult to believe God, even 
in matters we cannot understand, since 
God can neither deceive nor be de- 
ceived.” “Adults must have the virtue 
and make the act of hope; infants must 
have the virtue. For the infused virtue 
of hope, like the infused virtue of faith, 
is given to the infant when he receives 
sanctifying grace.” “Charity is the 
divine friendship uniting man to God 
and man to fellow-man in the bonds of 
mutual affection. ... Through charity, 
we love God for His own sake and our 
neighbor because of God.... It is not 
necessary that we have more feeling in 
our love of God than in our love of men, 
since love is essentially a matter of the 
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will, not of the feelings.” The defini- 
tions of the chief moral virtues are par- 
ticularly good. The exposition of these 
definitions brings them home to the 
Christian mind and heart. Some of the 
other moral virtues are well defined, and 
the student is reminded that religion is 
the highest moral virtue, since it dis- 
poses us to offer to God the worship that 
is due to Him. Under the third com- 
mandment we read: “Man is obliged to 
adore and to thank God for His con- 
tinuous blessings. Since the nature of 
man makes it impossible for him 
actually to express his adoration and his 
thanks continuously, reason dictates 
that certain times be specified for this 
purpose.” 

The exposition of the commandments 
is uniformly good. We regret that the 
distinction of servile and non-servile 
works is not more clearly drawn. Em- 
broidering is reckoned a non-servile work, 
but nothing is said about sewing, com- 
monly classified among servile works. 
Jone-Adelman concedes that in some 
places custom justifies knitting and 
crotcheting, but he ranks sewing as 
servile work. 


SPECIFIC VIOLATIONS OF THE 
SEVENTH COMMANDMENT 


Under the seventh commandment the 
revised catechism gives a number of 
specific examples of violations: the use 
by merchants of false weights and 
measures, the making of exorbitant 
profits, and lying about the essential 
quality of goods. This commandment 
is violated also “by those who obtain 
money from others by persuading them 
to make unsound investments with the 
assurance of gain; and by those who 
knowingly pass counterfeit money or 
take undue advantage of the ignorance 
or necessity of another.”” Discussing the 
obligation of restitution, the new text 
declares: “If the owner is dead, stolen 


goods must be restored to the heirs. . . . 
A person who has obtained goods un- 
justly, but who no longer possesses them, 
must sincerely intend to make due 
restitution as soon as he can; otherwise 
his sin cannot be forgiven. A person who 
deliberately assists another in stealing, 
even though he receives none of the lpot, 
must make restitution if the other person 
does not do so. Stolen goods that have 
been bought or received as a gift must be 
restored to their rightful owner.”’ 


WHAT ARE THE DUTIES OF 
GODPARENTS? 


Pastoral experience indicates that the 
duty of a godparent after Baptism calls 
for special emphasis. It does not seem 
sufficient to say that the godparent must 
see to it that the child is brought up a 
good Catholic, if this is not done by the 
parents. Woywod-Smith call our at- 
tention to the fact that “the duty of the 
sponsors does not cease when their god- 
child comes of age, for the Code ex- 
plicitly states that they must take an in- 
terest in his spiritual welfare ‘per- 
petuo’ (i.e., forever, a lasting interest), 
and that they must take care that during 
his whole life he lives up to the principles 
of the Catholic Faith” (“A Practical 
Commentary on the Code of Canon 
Law,” 1948 ed., I, 395). It may not be 
amiss to call to the attention of those 
who plan to act as sponsors that every 
Catholic should know by heart, among 
other prayers (cfr. Q. 486), the Our 
Father and the Apostles’ Creed, the two 
prayers that the sponsor is called upon 
to recite during the ceremonies of Bap- 
tism. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE LAST 
SACRAMENTS 


Very practical advice is given to those 
in charge of the sick. They should call 
the priest to visit the sick in any serious 
illness, even though there be no apparent 
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danger of death, as it is the duty of the 
priest to visit the sick and to administer 
to them the sacraments they need. An 
additional statement outlines proper 
procedure for a sick call. ‘The follow- 
ing preparations should be made in the 
home when the priest visits the sick to 
administer Holy Communion or the last 
sacraments: 

“First, in the room of the sick person 
there should be a small table covered 
with a clean linen cloth. On the table 
there should be a crucifix, two blessed 
candles lighted, holy water, and a 
spoon; 

“Second, if the priest is bearing the 
Holy Eucharist, he should be met at the 
door with a lighted candle. The candle- 
bearer should genuflect and precede the 
priest to the sickroom, where all present 
should kneel. After the priest has 
sprinkled the room with holy water, if 
the sick person’s confession is to be 
heard, all should leave the room, and 


return and kneel when the confession is 
finished.” 


Every Catholic should know that “‘in 
case of sudden or unexpected death a 
priest should be called always, because 
. .. the Sacraments of Penance and Ex- 
treme Unction can be administered con- 
ditionally for several hours after signs 
of life have ceased.” The “Catholic 
Encyclopedia” (IV, 662, art., ‘““Death”’) 
notes that recent investigations have 
made it plain that it is no longer possible 
to determine even within a considerable 
margin the precise moment of death. 
“Father Ferreres, S.J., in his work, 
gathers as a conclusion of his researches 
that the only absolutely certain sign of 
death is decomposition.” Certain preju- 
dices of extraordinary vitality make 
some Catholics fearful of receiving Ex- 
treme Unction. The priest’s announce- 
ment that he purposes to anoint the sick 
person is often accepted by the patient 
and his friends as the reading of the 
death-warrant. The revised catechism 
has this very fine advice: “Ordinarily, 
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those who are in danger of death should 
be advised of their condition. It is false 
mercy to keep them ignorant of the fact 
that they may soon face God, their just 
judge. Those who are in danger of 
death should welcome the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. It cannot harm 
them, and it often helps them physi- 
cally.” 

PREPARATION FOR A HAPPY 

MARRIAGE 

The high school religion course and 
the college religion course include prepa- 
ration for a holy and happy marriage. 
The supplementary statements in the 
revised catechism call attention to many 
essential factors in this preparation. 
The Catholic student receives warning 
that mixed marriages are hazardous, 
that certain types of company keeping 
ordinarily involve one in mortal sin, that 
Catholics should keep company only 
with Catholics, that the advice of 
parents and confessors is to be sought 
and respected, that those approaching 
marriage should be diligent in the prac- 
tice of the virtues, and that no more 
fruitful source of grace is to be found 
than the Sacraments of Penance and 
Holy Eucharist. Teachers of religion 
must bend every effort to deliver their 
students from the secular heresy that ig- 
nores God in the marriage contract and 
in the state of life that follows. In the 
words of Dr. Reilly, skilied sociologist of 
Marquette University, “God is the third 
party in every marriage.” Marriage is 
His contract and His sacrament. In 
“The Faith of Millions,” Dr. John A. 
O’Brien writes: “‘No expedient devised 
by the sociologist or the political scien- 
tist constitutes so mighty a bulwark for 
the protection of human society and 
orderly government as the teaching of 
Christ’s Church concerning the sanctity 
of the marriage vow, the indissolubility 
of its bond, and the permanence of the 
Christian home.” 
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CONCISE MANUAL OF CATHOLIC 

APOLOGETICS 

We cannot close this appreciation of 
“Catechism No. 3” without saying a 
word about Appendix I. These few 
pages put in the hands of the student a 
concise manual of Catholic apologetics. 
He learns the proof of God’s existence, 
of the immortality of the soul, and of 
man’s obligation to practise religion. 
He next learns to prove that the re- 
ligion God has revealed through Christ 
is worthy of belief, that God has es- 
tablished a Church which all are 
obliged to join, and that the only true 
church of Christ is the Catholic Church. 
The august position of the Bible and 
Divine Tradition as the sources of 
Revelation and the divine teaching 
authority of the Church are next vindi- 
cated. No Catholic can return ade- 
quate thanks to God for the gift of the 
true faith, but the student is exhorted 
to show his gratitude to God through 
his own practical Catholic life and 
through trying to lead others to the 
true faith. He may not be called to bea 
missionary, but he can help the missions 


through prayer for their progress, 
through advertising them, through fos- 
tering mission vocations, and through 
material help from his own resources. 

We do not know whether this new 
textbook will meet the requirements set 
down by Father Eugene M. Burke, 
C.S.P., in his essay, “The Content and 
Methodology of the College Religion 
Program” (a paper contributed to the 
workshop on the philosophy of Catholic 
higher education, Catholic University, 
1947). Certainly the use of this revised 
edition of the Baltimore Catechism will 
give us better-instructed Catholics. 
Father Burke says that “a great 
many ... educated Catholics have an 
unconscious but nonetheless appalling 
ignorance of the realities of Catholicism 
and see no reason for the practices re- 
quired of them.” ‘To master the content 
of the new text is to dissipate ignorance 
of this type. We like the modest claim 
of the committee: “The text of Cale- 
chism No. 3 should be a source from 
which teachers and authors of courses of 
religion can draw accurate informa- 
tion.” 
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Questions ANswerep 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Solemn Baptism in Mission 


Church 


Question: May solemn baptism be 
given in a mission church? 
MowntaIn Pastor. 


Answer: Yes; for the Code says in 
Canon 775 that, if the pastor cannot 
baptize in a parish church without grave 
inconvenience, he may baptize in any 
church or public oratory, even if the 
latter lacks a baptismal font. 


Has Pastor Divine Jurisdic- 
tion? 


Question: Granted that a_ bishop 
rules jure divino, does it follow that a 
letter appointing a priest to a pastorate 
gives that new pastor either intention- 
ally or automatically jurisdiction jure 
divino? 

CAPPELLANUS. 

Answer: The bishop himself doesn’t 
rule by divine jurisdiction; for that is a 
prerogative of the Holy Father himself. 
However, bishops are of the divine 
law, whereas pastors are of the human 
law. Yet, the Pope by his divine 
jurisdiction sets up dioceses and gives 
their occupants ordinary episcopal juris- 
diction—but ecclesiastical and not di- 
vine jurisdiction. The Pope brings 
dioceses into existence by his divine 
jurisdiction, just as a bishop brings par- 
ishes into existence by his ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction under common law. 
In the civil law we say that our forty- 
eight autonomous States hold from the 
constitutional people, and that only the 
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constaiutional people could deprive them 
of Statehood (by the unanimous ratifica- 
tion of the States, it would seem); al- 
though Congress can set up new States 
under the power given it by the Con- 
stitution, it has no authority to take 
away the Statehood of any or all of the 
States. The Holy Father under the 
divine law can increase or decrease 
episcopal power, but he cannot do away 
with bishops as autonomous rulers of 
parts of the Church; nor can he do away 
with the whole body of bishops as the 
collegiate successors of the College of the 
Apostles but in no sense as the personal 
successors of the Apostles, since only 
the Holy Father himself is a personal 
successor, and that of the Prince of the 
Apostles. 


What Is Priest to do When 
Called by Dying Heathen? 


Question: I am called by a dying 
heathen who wishes to be baptized. 
On my arrival he is almost unconscious. 
Besides Baptism, may he also receive 
Extreme Unction and Confirmation? 
It is impossible to instruct him about 
these latter Sacraments, of which he 
knows nothing. But in case he is still 
able to hear, must I give him the neces- 
sary instructions for these Sacraments 
and administer them tohim? Or would 
Baptism alone suffice? 

Missronartus AFRICANUS. 


Answer: To begin with, let us recall 
that theologians say that non-Catholics 
who are not ready to become Catholics, 
yet do want the ministrations of the 
priest at death, can receive the neces- 
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sary Sacraments, and these Sacraments 
would be Baptism (or conditional Bap- 
tism as the case may be) and Extreme 
Unction. In your case though, the 
heathen who wishes your ministrations 
wants to become a Catholic—or, rather, 
wants to be baptized and implicitly 
wants to become a Catholic in the 
absence of anything appearing to the 
contrary. If you have time only to 
give him the instructions about the 
great mysteries of faith and then get 
him to elicit an act of love or sorrow, 
you are justified in baptizing him and 
giving him Extreme Unction as the com- 
plement of even Baptism. And in view 
of the Church now making it possible 
to confirm dying infants who are al- 
ready baptized, it would seem that she 
wishes Confirmation to be administered 
to any and all thatthe priest can reach in 
the hour of death. I mean if the same 
persons are in communion with the 
Church, as this dying heathen would 
seem to be. If this same dying man 
were able to receive the Holy Eucharist, 
he should be given the Viaticum by all 
means; for he will have already mani- 
fested an implicit intention of receiving 
it, and that with a few words of instruc- 
tion could be turned into an explicit 
intention. 


What of the Short-Changing 
Clerk? 


Question: A convert has presented to 
me a case of justice. In past years 
before the statute of limitations had 
begun to run, he worked in a store— 
and this over several months. When a 
certain friend of his made purchases, 
that same friend was given more mer- 
chandise than he paid for. Later on 
that same friend would give the clerk 
a generous tip in appreciation for the 
goods given him gratis. This amounted 
to—rather the pilferings of the clerk 
amounted to—about $200 in all. 

What is the obligation of the clerk to 
make restitution? Is he a cooperator 


participans in re injusta? Must he 
restore the full sum sub gravi, or only 
the amount that he got from the 
customer? 

WONDERING PRIEST. 


Answer: That clerk is the efficient 
cause of the loss of the $200 in mer- 
chandise over a period of several months; 
but the price should be computed 
by the cost of the goods to the merchant 
and not by the cost of the goods to the 
purchaser. Some years ago in St. 
Louis a girl was arrested for shoplifting 
and charged with stealing a $100 dress. 
The judge made the firm show the 
wholesale bill, which was $29.50, not 
enough under the laws of Missouri to 
constitute grand larceny and therefore 
she was not punished for committing 
a felony but a misdemeanor. Our 
clerk has a real claim against the buyer, 
who is a sharer in his guilt and who prof- 
ited by the injustice to the extent of 
the wholesale price of the goods received 
without payment less the amount of 
money the buyer gave him afterwards 
as a supposed token of appreciation. 
If the clerk cannot make this restitution 
either outright or in small amounts with- 
out defamation of character, then he 
could make the restitution by purchas- 
ing goods from the same firm until the 
profits on the goods he has purchased 
would reach the amount that the firm 
was defrauded of. 


How Avoid These Difficulties 
in the Given Pauline Privilege 
Case? 


Question: I am instructed by the 
Chancery to baptize a woman availing 
herself of the Pauline Privilege and 
living in a civil union with a hot-blooded 
man. Both promise that they will 
not use marriage until they are married 
in the Church. This I have done, but 
I have reasons to fear that the civil 
husband intends to consort with an- 
other woman sexually until the marriage 
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in the Church takes place. My dif- 
ficulties are these: (a) How can a priest 
confer the Sacrament of Baptism on 
one who is living in the near occasion of 
sin? (b) Is the actual baptism neces- 
sary before the Pauline Privilege can 
be applied, or is it enough that a person 
be a catechumen? (c) Why can’t the 
local Ordinary or his delegate apply the 
privilege at the time of baptism? 
PAROCHUS INTER ABORIGINES. 


Answer: Not only must the Pauline 
Privilege be applied after the baptism 
of the convert who is entitled to it, but 
also the interpellations must be made 
after the same baptism in the absence 
of an indult allowing the interpellations 
to be made beforehand. Where there 
is a civil union in existence, difficulties 
of this kind are very obvious. 


Must This Husband Be Re- 
operated Upon? 


Question: Some years ago a husband 
had himself vasectomized to prevent 
another dangerous parturition of the 
wife. Can this man’s fecundity be 
restored by another operation; and if it 
can without grave danger to his life, is 
he bound to undergo it, since living with 
the wife as a brother is hardly possible 
since the man is only forty years old? 

A DrtemmartIcat Priest. 


Answer: It would seem that recent 
surgical practice declares that such a 
man can be restored to fertility; at 
least the word is that a considerable 
number in one form of vasectomy were 
so restored. But it is an interesting 
case to say whether or not such man is 
bound to undergo the operation for 
restoration of fertility unless where 
conception is still possible and where the 
wife desires conception. This, though, 
by way of theory. The case that you 
inquire about is one where the man seems 
to be morally obligated to refrain from 
the use of marriage except during the 
sterile periods, and this involves risks 
in many cases of conception, and a con- 
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ception in the present case would en- 
danger the woman’s life. And since 
the man is now presumptively potent, he 
would seem to have no obligation what- 
soever to undergo that operation; for 
he is placing an act that is in no way 
untoward. Things would be different, 
if he were now marrying again and the 
woman he was marrying was still of 
child-bearing age. 


Are Boxing Matches and 
Above All Prize Fights a Form 
of Duelling? 


Question: JI ask this because our 
college promotes a yearly boxing tourna- 
ment fully supervised both medically 
and athletically. Recently some of our 
young clerical friends criticized the 
program on the score that boxing is a 
moral evil. They admitted that there 
is a distinction between fencing and 
duelling: the former is a test of skill 
= the latter an attempt to maim or 

lil. 

A SuicHtLy DisturBED PrIEsT. 


Answer: I am quite amazed that 
young priests would assert that even 
prize fighting falls into the same cate- 
gory as duelling. Duelling has for its 
finis operis to wound or to kill directly; 
therefore, duelling is intrinsically wrong. 
Fencing, on the other hand, has as its 
intrinsic end skill in defense by the 
sword if necessary, or skill in an archaic 
form of training. At the present time, 
fencing can have for its purpose the 
development of skill and agility. Box- 
ing, too, is a form of self-defense as well 
as a kind of sport, and even prize fight- 
ing is in no sense equivalent to duelling, 
although the fight continues until a 
knockout—a thing oftentimes theoretical 
more than actual and in no sense in- 
volving in itself great danger to life and 
limb. The danger is incidental rather 
than intended, and is not a necessary 
outcome of the sport of the contest. 
Of course, there are hazards in boxing. 
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so too are there in swimming, hunting, 
football, and baseball. Mr. Dooley 
some fifty years ago spoke of Thanks- 
giving as a great pagan festival, the day 
on which the hounds pursue the fleet 
aniseed bag over the smiling prairies 
and the day on which the groans of the 
wounded and dying ascend from many a 
well-fought football field. This is hy- 
perbole, of course, but still the words 
indicate the real hazards of football, in 
spite of which only maiden aunts object 
to boys even of grade-school age playing 
rugby. 

The priests quoted seemed to have 
studied their moral theology in a pre- 
scientific way; for boxing can be brutal 
and bull fighting can be highly inhumane 
for the bull, and actually hazardous for 
the toreador. 


Sinners, Yes; Banned by Bell 
and Book, No 


Question: Here is a difficulty of mine. 
A Catholic, validly married and civilly 
divorced turns around and marries 
another Catholic by a Justice of the 
Peace. Both go to Mass every Sunday, 
because the Church binds Catholics to 
hear Mass on Sundays and Holydays 
of Obligation. Upon further inquiry I 
find that people of this kind are given 
envelopes for the Sunday collection. 
Some bishops demand a public apology 
if a Catholic attempts marriage civilly. 
Why laxity in cases like this then? 

A Puzz.ep Priest. 


Answer: If a Catholic is living in a 
publicly invalid marriage, there is no 
doubt about his being a public sinner; 
but that doesn’t mean that he cannot 
and should not go to Sunday Mass unless 
he were married before a minister and 
not only incurred excommunication but 
this excommunication was at the same 
time juridically declared through the 
diocesan court. After all, a person who 
is living in sin can still keep his faith; 


and by going to church and saying his 
prayers he is practising that faith. 
Although he is not acquiring any con- 
dign merits by that same practice, still 
he is getting congruous merit, and this 
may be enough to win for him or her the 
grace of conversion in the hour of death. 
Nor is there anything against public 
sinners contributing regularly to the 
Church, any more than there is to their 
practising almsgiving in general. Then 
too, we must remember that there are 
two kinds of public sinners; one class 
consists of those who could be proved 
such by two or more competent wit- 
nesses in a court, and another class 
includes those who are notoriously such. 

To be sure, bishops can demand a 
public apology from Catholics who have 
contracted notoriously an invalid mar- 
riage when that marriage is capable of 
validation, and as a condition of allow- 
ing the parties to validate the same 
marriage before a priest and two wit- 
nesses. But I never heard of a bishop 
demanding an apology of civilly divorced 
Catholics who have entered an invalid 
marriage and a marriage that cannot be 
validated. All that could be done in a 
case like this is to declare the person or 
persons excommunicated and publicly 
announce this excommunication; but 
it is to be feared that any such procedure 
as this might be unto destruction and not 
unto edification—a thing that a bishop 
is not free to do unless the public good 
demands it, and this doesn’t seem to 
happen very often. 


Nonagenarian Plus Adds a 
Word on Ashes 


Question: For thirty years I used to 
write the Ordo for the Swiss American 
Congregation, O.5.B., with the Impri- 
matur of our Abbot Preses. Now I am 
92 and am unable to do so. For Ash 
Wednesday I used to insert the follow- 
ing notice: “Cineres non in fronle sed 
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in verlice capitis supra capillos impo- 
nendi sunt. Sororibus autem aliisque 
mulieribus, quarum capilli capitis prop- 
ter velum minime appareant, cineres 
sparguntur non in fronte, sed supra 
velum, Ephem. Liturg. 1923, p. 94.” 
The above number of the Ephe- 
merides quoted the Memoriale Rituum, 
the Ceremoniale Epp. (Lib. II, chap. 
xix, n. 5; De Herdt, Praxis pont., 
tome’ II, n. 286, & Liturg. prazis, 
tome IIT, n. 20, etc.). 
FATHER Basti, Conception Abbey. 


Answer: Father Basil deserves uni- 
versal thanks. And we leave it to ex- 
perts in rubrics to say whether the above 
quotation does not imply the principle 
that the ashes are to be put on the hair 
of the head where this hair is visible. 
If that be the principle, then most 
women of this age and country should 
begin to receive the ashes on their heads 
and not on a veil that doesn’t exist or 
on a token hat that leaves more hair 
uncovered than covered. 


Is Titus Dead? 


Question: Titus had been married 
more than ten years ago. The night 
-after the wedding he disappeared. No 
trace has been found. The natives 
think that he has been devoured by a 
wild beast, though no bones nor clothes 
have been found after a very thorough 
search in the bush. He has not been 
seen nor heard of all these years. May 
the widow marry again? What proof is 
required and what time must elapse 
till she may marry again? Weren't 
there many such cases after World War 
I; and for that matter after this war, I 
suppose, when husbands were missed 
and did not return years after cessation 
of hostilities? How were those cases 
treated? 

MIssIONARIUS. 


Answer: The question here is: do 
the circumstances warrant the local 
Ordinary in declaring that the man is 
presumptively dead, and that the wife 
therefore is free to enter another mar- 
riage? Before this can be done, two 
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things must appear on investigation. 
(1) The absence must be long, and ten 
years is certainly long in these matters 
(even five years have been construed 
as sufficiently long). (2) There must 
not be any other reasonable explanation 
of the absence, as there would be if the 
man had been forced into the marriage 
and then left soon after, or if a man soon 
after his marriage had left his wife and 
another woman was learned to have left 
her abode; hence the conjecture that 
they were now living together. There 
is no hard and fast rule in these matters 
except an absence that can’t even be 
probably explained without supposing 
the absentee dead. In that Italian 
Campaign of Abysinnia towards the end 
of the last century quite a few of the 
soldiers were never accounted for after 
a battle of importance, and the Holy 
See declared, if I remember aright, that 
the soldiers who had not reached Italy 
within five years or been heard of, might 
be considered presumptively dead. In 
these cases the presumption would have 
to yield to the contrary fact if the mis- 
sing man returned and made himself 
known, as the poetic Enoch Arden did 
not; for in the very nature of the case 
the presumption could no more than 
permit the new marriage, never could it 
make valid that new marriage in spite 
of the good faith if the supposed dead 
man were really alive. But the Church 
being a kindly mother acts upon pre- 
sumptions, allowing those presumptions 
to stand until they are set aside by 
contrary facts—a thing that is little 
more than a bare possibility in the gen- 
erality of cases—not any kind of likeli- 
hood. 


The Mother General Went 
Beyond Her Authority 


Question: A Reverend Mother Gen- 
eral issues, at the end of her Visitation, 
a regulation binding her Sisters to 
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write to their relatives not more than 
seven times a year, not more than once 
to other people, and not more than 
three times to a priest in matters of 
conscience, even if this priest were 
properly appointed as her Spiritual 
Director. And she impresses upon her 
Vicar very strictly not to allow any 
transgression of this her rule. Is a 
Superior allowed in principle to restrict 
the correspondence of any of her Sisters 
with their Spiritual Director, or with 
some other priest to whom she can 
confide, to a certain number of letters 
a year, though they are written for 
matters of conscience only? The doubt 
arises from two points mainly. Accord- 
ing to the church law no Superior has 
the right to interfere in any way in 
matters of conscience. Therefore, the 
Superior has no possibility to judge 
rightly whether the Sister needs to 
write more often than three times a 
year, or more than once in four months 
or less, for the sake of the tranquillity 


of her conscience. Then the Church 
law, by analogy, forbids the Superior 
to interfere when a Sister wants to go 
to confession more often than usual, 
and imposes upon the priest to judge 
whether the Sister calls on him for 
genuine reasons or not. 
Sacerbos DuBITANs. 


Answer: You conclude rightly that 
the same principle applies to a Sister 
writing on a matter of conscience to 2 
priest as to a Sister asking to go to con- 
fession to a given priest with diocesan 
faculties outside of the ordinary weekly 
confession. The confessor in this case is 
the judge; so also under ordinary cir- 
cumstances is he to judge whether letters 
of conscience are too frequent or not. 
The community, of course, has a perfect 
right to limit the number of letters that 
Sisters are to write ordinarily to relatives 
and friends. 
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Spiritual Reading and Con- 
ferences 


No doubt most of us feel a trifle 
uneasy when we pick up a volume of 
Fénelon’s writings. We handle it 
gingerly for fear that we might be 
affected by its imperceptible Quietism. 
However, after reading Fénelon’s work 
on “Christian Perfection,”’! I feel that 
it is almost impossible to discern even 
a slight trace of a wrong devotional 
attitude, and that, even if it were 
present, it couldn't do any harm. 
The great master of French style is also 
a master of the spiritual life. He is the 
expert guide and the balanced inter- 
preter of the things of God. Some 
American readers might be annoyed 
by Fénelon’s extraordinary powers of 
introspection. But it seems more prob- 
able that most priests, surfeited by the 
monotonous sameness of so much 
spiritual reading, will relish these writ- 
ings which open up forgotten corners 
and shed new light on the spiritual life. 

Two persons more dissimilar in tem- 
perament than Fénelon and St. Ignatius 
could hardly be imagined. Yet, deep 
down in Fénelon’s spirituality is the 
purest obedience, immediate and un- 
questioning. The rigorous obedience 
enjoined by St. Ignatius has sometimes 
been a stone of stumbling for spiritual 
novices, because it seems to demand that 
we not only surrender our will to the 
Superior, but also that we make our- 


1 Edited by Charles F. Whiston (Harper 
Bros., New York City). 
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selves ready to call what is black white. 
In a splendid commentary on St. 
Ignatius’ famous Letter on Obedience,? 
Father Manuel Polit explains most 
adequately the genuine necessity and 
value of obedience of the understanding. 
When we first read that the Saint de- 
manded that the religious subject must 
offer up his understanding so that ‘he 
may not only will but also think the 
selfsame with his Superior,” it startles 
us, but Father Polit traces this obedience 
through various arguments right back 
to the Scriptural, “Lean not upon thy 
own prudence!” 

St. Ignatius has had a_ profound 
influence on the composition and de- 
livery of retreat talks. So many of 
these exercises of spiritual renewal are 
shot through with his method and spirit. 
This is specially true of “The Way to 
God.”* As the Foreword says: ‘‘The 
Way to God is the way pointed out by 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius.” 
The Conferences are very definite and 
practical. They are not very lively or 
imaginative, but they do exhibit the 
deep and simple sincerity of the author. 

St. Joseph is the forgotten man. 
Seldom do we find any enthusiasm 
generated for his shrines or novenas. 
Monsignor Blunt attempts in “Give 
This Man Place’’* to establish St. 

2 Perfect Obedience. Commentary on the 


Letter of St. Ignatius of Loyola by Manuel 
a S.J. (Newman Press, Westminster, 
’ The Way to God. By Father Winfrid 
Herbst, S.D.S. (Society of the Divine Savior, 
St. Nazianz, Wis.). 
4 New edition (Bruce, Milwaukee, Wisc.). 

















NEW HERDER PUBLICATIONS 


THE CANON OF THE MASS 


Its History, Theology, and Art 


by Rev. Jerome Gassner 


The heart of the Missal is, of course, the Canon, the invariatle part of every 
Mass. To study the growth of the Canon from a simple beginning to its present 
fixed form should be of interest to every priest that he may say Mass with fuller 
understanding. 

Why are the names of certain saints inserted? How are we to account for 
the words of consecration, which are not identical with the words of the Gospel 
narrative? What is the explanation of “mysterium fidei” in the formula of con- 
secration? 

The author of the present work, who is professor at San Anselmo in Rome, 
has devoted many years to an investigation of these and other questions that 
find their explanation only in a study of the historical development of the Canon. 

Every one who follows the Mass with the aid of a Missal will, by studying 
this volume, acquire a fuller understanding of the urichanging prayers of the 
Mass and a deeper reverence for them. Father Gassner’s work is interesting, in- 
formative, and scholarly. ($5.00) 


THE RICHES OF THE MISSAL 


by Jean Vagaggini, O.S.B. 
Translated by C. Cornelia Craigie 


This work is a spiritual commentary on the Mass. Taking in turn the famil- 
iar stages of the spiritual life (the purgative, the illuminative, and the unitive 
way), the author selects in great abundance examples of each. 

The increased use of the Missal by the faithful opens a wider field of persons 
who are likely to profit from a book of this sort. 

Thus far we have been largely concerned with spreading a knowledge and 
understanding of the Mass. This movement has attained a degree of success 
that prompts us to believe that many will desire to draw from the prayers of the 
Missal a greater fullness of the spirituality contained in its prayers. ($4.00) 


At your bookstore or from the 


B. Herder Book Company 


15 & 17 So. Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Joseph in his proper place in the atten- 
tions and hearts of Catholic people. 
He approaches his subject from the 
viewpoint of a poet, and ends his 
chapters with his own verses about the 
great, forgotten Saint. I hope that 
this volume will help to make devotion 
to St. Joseph a popular devotion as 
well as the devotion of saints. He 
should not be caviare to the general 
Catholic. Any novena preacher will 
find the chapters on the history of 
devotion to St. Joseph a rich source of 
sermon thoughts. 

Some priests fear a retreat to children 
as they would fear the plague. It is 
not easy to hold the attention of forty 
or fifty squirming, writhing little mis- 
chief-makers. Your sermon or con- 
ference may be a masterpiece of rhetoric 
and composition, but unless it is replete 
with stories it will fall on deaf ears. 
“Talks to Children”® is chock-full of 
illustrative material that should keep 
the most fidgety “‘little brat’”’ attentive to 
the preacher. Cardinal Suhard insisted 
that you might as well count the children 
lost unless you speak to them on their 
level. Father Gilbert’s book will help 
to establish an alliance between the 
priest and his juvenile listeners. 

JouN B. SHeertn, C.S.P. 


-§ Talks to Children. By Rev. Fred V. 
Gilbert, O.M.I. (Benziger, New York City). 


Spiritual Reflections by 
Blessed Peter Julian Eymard 


The Sentinel Press has issued five 
neat little books filled with spiritual re- 
flections useful to priests, Sisters and 
laymen. The author is Blessed Peter 
Julian Eymard, founder of the Congre- 
gation of the Most Blessed Sacrament.' 
To this priest and apostle of the Eucha- 
rist, the Blessed Sacrament was every- 
thing: the Sacrifice par excellence, the 
fountainhead of holiness, the goal of 
Christian perfection. The Blessed Sac- 
rament to him was indeed Christ living 
and breathing and still working among 
us. His thoughts and ideas cling to 
the mind, and you will find yourself 
wanting to re-read and ponder each vol- 
ume. Every visit to the Blessed Sac- 
rament will become more fruitful after 
a study of Blessed Peter Julian’s works. 
On every page of these little books he 
has placed before us the Sacred Host, 
pleading for love and s:rvice from all of 
us. 

These books are highly recommended 
for those who find in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment the compelling motive and source 
of their sanctification. They will learn 

1 In the Light of the Monstrance (pp. 248), 
Month of St. Joseph (pp. 131), Eucharistic 
Handbook (pp. 331), The Eucharist and Chris- 
tian Perfection, Part I (pp. 327), The Eucharist 


and Christian Perfection, Part II (pp. 236; 
The Sentinel Press, New York City). 
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FALL BOOKS 
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THEY MADE ME SIGN 


by John Carmel Heenan 


A time-saver for busy priests. Father Heenan tells the young man or ‘woman 
who intends to marry a Catholic just what the promises involve, and enough 
about what Catholics believe to make it likely that he will wish to know more. 
September 21st. $2.00. 


THE CREED IN SLOW MOTION 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


A companion volume to the author’s Mass in Slow Motion, of which the Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review said, ““Open the book at almost any page and you will find 
there perfect gems of spiritual expression.”” September 8th. $2.50. 


THE LAWS OF HOLY MASS 


A translation of the rubrics, intended primarily for seminarians and sacristans 
but which we believe priests also may find useful. September 8th. $2.00. 


THREE MYSTICS 
St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, and El Greco by Father Bruno de J.M., O.D.C. 
Half the book consists of reproductions of pictures by El Greco and other Spanish _ 
painters of his time, the other half of text by Father Bruno, the greatest living 
authority on mysticism, René Huyghe, Conservator of the paintings in the 
Louvre, and others. The book is the first of its kind ever published: a study 
by experts on the relation between art and mysticism. September 8th. $7.50. 


. DANTE 


by Etienne Gilson 
An interpretation of Dante as philosopher and poet, which is really concerned 
to understand him, not to place him in any particular school. September 8th. 


$4.00. 
THE LATIN-ENGLISH MISSAL 


This is the most complete Latin-English Missal ever published. The Scripture 
passages are all in the Knox translation, the rest of the prayers also newly (and 
magnificently) translated. Descriptive leaflet with sample pages and all details 
on request. 











Order books from your bookseller or from us. 


SHEED & WARD NEW YORK 3 
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how to use their Eucharistic grace to 
best advantage. Priests will find herein 
abundant material for sermons along 
this same theme. The charm and 
genius of the author shines with re- 
newed luster in each volume—and each 
volume is complete in itself. 

“In the Light of the Monstrance” 
was not written in its present form by 
Blessed Eymard, but is made up en- 
 tirely of his writings. The major prin- 
ciples of his spiritual teachings have 
been put in logical sequence and pre- 
sented in a manner which will appeal to 
the general reading public. It awak- 
eps the desire to enjoy a fuller under- 
standing of the subject contained in 
Blessed Eymard’s later works. 

In the volume, “Month of St. Joseph,” 
the author points out how this great 
Saint with his hidden life of self-sacri- 
fice, humility and interior recollection 
was, after the Blessed Mother, the most 
perfect adorer of the Incarnate Word, 
and consequently the perfect model for 
all those who would devote their lives 
to loving and serving the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. This book is divided into medi- 
tations for each day of the month, and a 
thought taken from the writings of 
Saints has been added to each reflec- 
tion.to aid us in grasping the unsus- 
pected greatness of St. Joseph’s preroga- 
tives. An aspiration to Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament closes the reading 


for each day. The last twenty pages 
contain prayers in honor of St. Joseph. 
The “Eucharistic Handbook,” cover- 
ing the first half of this volume, is a 
code of life for souls which are drawn 
by grace to make of the Eucharist their 
supreme object of worship and love. 
The second half is entitled ‘Spiritual 
Counsels,” and consists of spiritual 
direction by Blessed Eymard to lay per- 
sons. 
“The Eucharist and Christian Per- 
fection, Part I’ is divided into two re- 
- treats. Blessed Eymard has taken the 
bare, fundamental principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount and clothed them 
with the spirit of the Eucharist. The 
first retreat was preached to the -Re- 
ligious of the Congregation of the Broth- 
ers of St. Vincent de Paul, who were 
dedicated to the welfare and _ salva- 
tion of the working classes. The sec- 
ond retreat was preached to the Serv- 
ants of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
here Blessed Eymard further clarifies 
his teaching on sanctification through 
the Blessed Sacrament. Many secrets 
of divine love are shown, and he proves 
the worth, for a heroic soul, of love that 
asks no reward but that of a greater 
love—that desires heaven itself only 
because there it will be able to love 
eternally. 
“The Eucharist and Christian Per- 
fection, Part II’’ consists of a retreat 








Announcing 


MUST IT BE 


COMMUNISM? 








By Dom Aucustine Osentacu, O.S.B., M.A., Ph.D. 


True it is that numerous books dealing with social and economic problems have been written in recent 
years. But these endeavors for the most part deal with the ephemeral events, such as strikes, housing 
projects, wages, labor unions, the closed shop, social security, etc. Very few, however, have at- 
tempted a philosophical analysis of the social problem. In our crucial struggle against communism 
these endeavors are not enough. To procure adequate and lasting remedies for the social evils of today 
it is imperative to go to the roots of the problem, to the intrinsic and basic causes of social disorders. 
That is the purpose and aim of this book. 

The date of publication is October 15, and the probable price..................0..0.0000- $4.00 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. Ne 53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 7 
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preached to the Blessed Sacrament 
Fathers. Speaking as a father to his 
own children, he does so freely without 
danger of being misunderstood. Unlike 
Blessed Eymard’s other works, he does 
not devote himself to the Eucharistic 
theme, but rather to penance, exhorting 
his followers to prepare themselves for 
the life of Our Lord. An exceptional 
book, recommended for all priests and 
Religious. The last chapter is par- 
ticularly noteworthy, and the reader 
closes the book with the feeling that he 
has been privileged to glimpse the soul 
of a great man. 


ophy,” published by Faber. Apart 
from a few slight errors, such as the 
statement that St. Thomas asserted that 
we know the fact of creation only 
through revelation (p. 76), this is a very 
fine work. The writer insists particu- 
larly upon the “‘apologetic” character of 
Thomism; he makes it clear that he pre- 
fers Augustine’s idea of philosophy in its 
relation to Catholic belief; and he 
utters a salutary warning against the 
tendency of certain modern Christian 
writers who, after Kierkegaard, seem to 
welcome the undermining of meta- 
physics. 


“The Christian Understanding of His- 
tory,” by F. C. Rust, published by the 
Lutterworth Press, is another valuable 
work which cannot be accepted without 
reservations. It is astonishing to find 

One of the most important books to on page 268 a reference to “Anti- 
come to hand recently is J. V. Langmead Christ—manifested in the demonic pre- 
Casserley’s “The Christian in Philos- tensions of the Papacy.” Nevertheless, 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc., 


announces the First American Edition of 


THE ROMAN BREVIARY IN ENGLISH 


with The New Psalter 
4 volumes — 12mo 
Autumn volume ready in September; other volumes to follow in time for respective season 
For the first time the Breviary is offered in English with the New Psalms and in convenient form for easy recitation. Its 
arrangement is the same as our Latin Breviary with a minimum of references and all the latest Offices in their proper place. 
No, 22-201—Imitation Leather, per vol... . $8.50 No. 22-3023—Sheepskin Leather, per vol.....$11.00 
BREVIARIUM ROMANUM —4 vols. 
Editio juxta Typicam Vaticanam, Loree Type Size, 4% x 7 in. Pocket Size, 4 x 6 in., Morocco Leather. . .$36.50 
Morocco Leather.......... $45 —Sheepskin...... 48 _- ee Pre rererrerre oe Fe $40 
ES SEE eR eee ss $55 rg en eee EF $45 
PRIEST'S RITUAL — Vest-Pocket Size, 3 x 4% in. Complete Psalms are from new version. 
Contains all the rites for the administration of the Sacraments including Confirmation by a priest. Rubrics in concise 
English, _ accented, singular and plural forms in separate colenems spacial penne including Relic of True Cross. 
24 Black Leather...... . $3.00; eS Par re $3.25 
LITTLE omits OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN in Latin with New btn 
Contains the complete Office for each of the three seasons. Has 18 Commemorations of Founders and Patrons of Re- 
a Orders, and Special Commemoration of All Souls’ Day; Grace at Meals, Veni Creator, Angelus, Regina Coeli, 
morare. 


Cuarues J. CaAtuan, O.P. 


Recent English and Irish 
Publications 





No. 204-3023R American Morocco......... $3.50 4017G Turkey Morocco........... $5.50 
Edition for Priests — without Office of Deed 
No. 205-3023R American Morocco. . $3.00; 4017G Turkey Morocco..........- $5.50 


ST. MARY MY EVERYDAY MISSAL AND HERITAGE Abbot Patrick O'Brien, O.S.B. 

A modern Missal in 2 colors, large bold type containing the Mass for every day, with parts of the proper in Latin and 

English. The first Missal to give the Church's history in each of the 48 States. 

Cloth, red edges.......... $4.00; Imitation Leather.......... $6.50; Leather, gold edges.......... $8.50 
Publishers of Benziger Brothers, Inc., U.S.A. Liturgical Editions 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
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the educated reader will be able to sift 
for himself errorsin points of detailand to 
find in the book a praiseworthy synopsis 
of much work completed by modern 
scholars on the historical perspective of 
theology. 

All who are interested in music will 
make a point of reading the first book on 
César Franck to be written by an Eng- 
lish author, Norman Demuth. The 
composer’s name is the title of the book 
and the publisher is Dobson. Unfor- 
tunately there are some rather serious 
errors in the printing of the music ex- 
amples provided by the author; also 
the thirty pages devoted to Franck’s life 
story are hopelessly inadequate and 
badly written. Even when dealing 
with Franck the man, Mr. Demuth 
hardly succeeds in presenting him as a 
real character. The best feature, I 
think, is the section devoted to the 
orchestration of ““Le Chasseur Maudit,”’ 
but possibly the most useful purpose of 
the book will be to debunk the exagger- 
ated notions which still persist in regard 
to Franck’s sanctity and mysticism. 
Not a great book, but one that will be 
read with interest by music lovers. 

The Oxford Dominicans have once 
again earned the gratitude of discerning 
readers through their issue of ‘Saint 
Catherine in Tuscan Painting” by Dr. 
George Kaftal. The forty plates, which 
form the main feature of the work, are 
accompanied by the text of one of the 
first Lives of the virgin Saint of Siena. 
An admirable book for presentation, 
especially to a son or daughter of St. 
Dominic. 

Another illustrated brochure likely to 
be in very great demand is the splendid 
volume commemorating the centenary 
of Brompton Oratory. Fathers Faber, 
Dalgairns, Bowden and others live again 
in the pages of ‘““The London Oratory,” 
published by the Catholic Truth Society. 
The many colored pictures will bring 
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Quickly, safely, reduces to fine ash all burn- 
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mess, no sparks. Endorsed by institutions, 
private users and Fire Prevention Bureaus 
from coast to coast. 
Lights at top, burns 
down. No extra fuel 
required. Made of 
weather-proof porce- 
lain enameled iron. 
Write for descriptive 
circular. 


Prices: F.O.B. New York 
No, 114 bush., wght. 
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$32.00 
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100 Ibs 
$44.00 
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78 PARK PLACE, DEPT. 9, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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FOR FALL READING 


THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN 


By A Father of The Society of Jesus 


The present treatise, long out of print, is a 
unique discussion of just what the Beatific 
Vision implies in detail, as far as these impli- 
cations are visible to the weak human nature 
of even a learned scholar. It gives us all 
that Catholic theology teaches about heaven 
in a form adapted to the humblest capacity. 
One reviewer referred to it as the “spiritual 
geography of heaven.” The first edition of 
3,000 copies, published in 1871 was ex- 
hausted within sixty days. $2.50 


THE LITURGICAL ALTAR 


By Geoffrey Webb 


The Church ‘considers the altar the center 
focus of the whole liturgy and looks upon 
it as the sacrificial stone, upon which Christ, 
our Priest and Victim, offers Himself daily 
in His Eucharistic Sacrifice. Reverence 
for the altar expressed in the restraint and 
dignity of its design symbolizes the rever- 
ence due to Christ Himself....The author 
divides his study into three distinct parts: 
the altar in the liturgy, the history of the 
altar, and rubrics referring to the altar and 
its canopy. Everyone interested in the 
beauty and dignity of divine worship will 
welcome this work as a standard book, thor- 
oughly reliable and uniquely informative. 


$2.25 


MORE CATECHISM STORIES 


A Teacher's Aid-book 
By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater 


Father Drinkwater provides another very 
valuable help to every teacher of the Cate- 
chism. This is an entirely new book in the 
nature of a sequel to his earlier work (Cate- 
chism Stories $3.50). It contains several 
hundred more stories and classroom anec- 
dotes covering the Creed, Prayer, the Com- 
mandments and the Sacraments. $2.50 


At Your Bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 


WESTMINSTER MARYLAND 
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back memories to those who have visited 
the Oratory, and enkindle in those who 
have not visited it a desire to kneel and 
pray in this beautiful and romantic 
edifice. 


Every priest should buy and read fre- 
quently Fr. Nash’s monumental work, 
published by Gill of Dublin, ““The Priest 
at His Prie-Dieu.”’ The fifty-two medi- 
tations, running to about six pages each, 
cannot be too highly recommended. A 
book that should always be at hand to 
help fill in the odd five minutes. 


“The Answer to Communism” by 
Douglas Hyde, the former news-editor 
of the English Daily Worker, a small 
book published by Paternoster Publica- 
tions, has already attracted the notice of 
the national secular press in Britain. It 
should be as widely diffused as possible 
especially among the working classes 





A booklet to be sold at the door of every 
church in industrial or dock-side areas. 
Francis J. RreLey 
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ASSIGNMENT TO ROME 


The Story of a Pressman’s Pilgrimage 


By Rev. Anthony Pattison, O.F.M.Cap. 


From the Foreword, by His Excellency Most Reverend Apollinaris W. Baumgartner, O.F.M.Cap. 
“There is so much to see in Rome—so many monuments to faith and folly, so many edifices closely associ- 
ated with great historical events, so many reminders of the past and promises for the future, that one who 
plans to visit the Holy City for the Jubilee will indeed be wise if he be forehanded enough to read ‘Assign- 


“To those who do not hope, or cannot expect to go to Rome for the Holy Year ‘Assignment to Rome’ will 
open a vista of what will there transpire and make their appreciation of the Jubilee Year news more under- 
standable. This will be a sort of substitute visit and afford the reader some ver pleasant and enlightening 
information about Rome and the great year of Jubilee proclaimed by Pius XI. . 


PRICE $1.00 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., PUBLISHERS 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7 
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